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Announcing 


THREE  ALUMNAE  WEEKEND  SEMINARS 

ON 


Mrs.  Atkinson 


SOCIAL  CHANGE 
AND 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 


A unique  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  participate  in  provocative 
debate,  and  extend  one’s  understanding  of  changing  social  conditions  is 
being  offered  to  those  who  come  to  Pine  Manor  for  Alumnae  Weekend 
June  13,  14,  15.  Involved  in  these  challenging  discussions  will  be  alum- 
nae, faculty  members,  and  students. 

Dean  John  E.  Austin  and  three  members  of  the  Pine  Manor  faculty, 
Mrs.  Betty  J.  Atkinson  of  the  History  Department,  Mr.  Hermes  R.  Berlin 
of  the  English  Department,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Ried  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Sciences,  will  conduct  the  Seminars.  These  four  leaders  are 
eminently  qualified  to  explore  the  following  subjects: 

Seminar  I:  Student  Unrest:  Causes  and  Implications 
Seminar  II:  College  and  Community  — Responsibility  Gap 
Seminar  III:  Social  Issues  and  the  Pine  Manor  Curriculum 


The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  East  Village  Commons.  All  alumnae 
are  cordially  invited.  Husbands  will  find  these  meetings  particularly 
relevant.  The  following  reading  list  has  been  suggested  by  the  leaders: 


Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  “The  American 
Scholar”,  Selected  Writings  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  New  York:  Modern  Library,  1950. 

Feuer,  Lewis  S.  “Conflict  of  Generations”, 
Saturday  Review,  Vol.  LII,  No.  3,  (January 
18,  1969),  53-55;  66-68. 

Farnsworth,  Dana  L.  “Apathy,  Alienation, 
and  Then  What?",  Pine  Manor  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XIV,  (April  1968),  2-6.  (Copies  available, 
Alumnae  Office,  Pine  Manor.) 

Albrook,  Robert  C.  “One  Thing  Sure,  Parent- 
hood Today  Is  No  Bore!”,  Fortune,  Vol. 
LXXIX,  No.  1,  (January  1969),  92-93;  154-156. 


Salinger,  J.  D.  “Catcher  in  the  Rye".  New 
York:  Bantam  Books,  1964. 

Kenniston,  Kenneth.  Young  Radicals:  Notes 
on  Committed  Youth.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  1968. 

Report  of  the  Fact-finding  Commission  on 
Columbia  Disturbances.  The  Cox  Commis- 
sion Report  — Crisis  at  Columbia.  New 
York:  Vintage,  1968. 

Silberman,  Charles  E.  Crisis  in  Black  and 
White.  New  York:  Random  House,  1964. 

Malcolm  X.  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm 
X.  New  York:  Grove  Press,  1966. 


Mr.  Ried 


LOOK  FOR  DETAILS  IN  THE  ALUMNAE  WEEKEND  INVITATION! 
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Solution 
Of  A Dilemma 


Pine  Manor’s  Response  To 
The  In  Loco  Parentis  Concept 


By  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Jr. 
President  of  the  College 


All  across  America,  colleges  and  secondary  schools  are 
involved  in  discussions  of  the  in  loco  parentis  concept. 
What  used  to  be  a clean-cut,  simple  issue  in  the  early 
1900’s  has  become  an  immensely  complicated  situation  in 
the  1960’s.  Everywhere  academic  institutions  are  asking, 
“To  what  extent  are  today’s  students  wards  of  the  col- 
lege?” and  “To  what  degree  should  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  exercise  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  par- 
ents for  the  students  on  their  campuses?”  In  formulating 
answers  to  these  questions  consideration  must  be  given 
to  new  and  powerful  trends  at  work  in  our  society. 

First,  the  increased  involvement  of  colleges  in  the  com- 
munities around  them  plunges  students  into  the  varied 
social  patterns  of  non-college  people.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  many  colleges  were  not  urban,  and,  in  general, 
students  lived  in  the  familiar  cocoons  of  their  campuses 
most  of  the  time  while  the  institutions  were  in  session. 
But  this  pattern  of  the  past  no  longer  holds  true. 

Second,  American  parents  are  granting  their  children  more 
and  more  freedom.  The  activities  and  privileges  per- 
mitted today’s  teenagers  are  a far  cry  from  those  enjoyed 
by  their  grandparents.  Moreover,  young  people  of  the 
sixties  expect  a further  extension  of  this  freedom  when 
they  go  to  college  rather  than  a reduction  of  it. 

(Left)  Members  of  the  Pine  Manor  Commission  were  (clock- 
wise from  the  left):  Mr.  Richard  E.  Deutsch,  Trustee,  Mr. 
Hermes  Berlin,  faculty,  Susan  Walker  ’70,  Devon  King  ’69, 
Barbara  McClelland  ’70,  Mr.  John  Ried,  faculty,  Mr.  Henry 
K.  White,  former  Trustee,  Miss  Susan  B.  Shaw  '68,  Pamela 
Benepe  ’70,  Mrs.  Naomi  Shale k,  Recorder,  Dean  Edith  Rowe, 
Observer,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr.,  (Sara  Heathman  Har- 
rington ’51),  Pamela  Ellis  ’69,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Sleeper,  faculty, 
Tally  Groves  '69,  Kay  Motteberg  ’70,  Mrs.  John  E.  Searle,  Jr., 
parent,  Louise  Meredith  ’69,  Mrs.  Eugene  Austin,  Chairman, 
Terry  Schaefer,  ’69,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ashmun,  parent. 


Third,  the  dramatic  emergence  of  coeducation  is  a power- 
ful thrust  in  higher  education  just  at  this  time.  It  is  felt  in 
some  way  on  every  campus.  Where  the  week  and  the 
weekend  differed  markedly  in  earlier  years,  one  repre- 
senting a monastic  life  and  the  other  the  excitements  of 
the  larger  world,  this  contrast  is  no  longer  desired  by  most 
students.  Beyond  this,  many  people  feel  it  was  not  a de- 
sirable pattern  for  most  at  any  time. 

Fourth,  the  incredible  mobility  of  students  makes  super- 
vision of  off-campus  lives  impractical  to  a large  degree. 
There  are  no  headlines  today  if  a girl  at  an  east  coast 
college  flies  off  for  a weekend  in  Paris  or  to  a mixer  at 
UCLA. 

These  trends  were  brought  into  sharp  focus  when  Pine 
Manor  moved  to  Chestnut  Hill  in  1965  and  overnight  be- 
came even  more  a part  of  the  exciting  city  of  Boston. 
Students  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  theatres,  mu- 
seums, shops,  and  events  at  other  colleges,  which  the  new 
location  so  richly  offers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Yet 
“closing  the  gates”  at  an  early  hour,  as  was  practical  for 
country  colleges  of  the  past,  complicates  attendance  at 
important  evening  events  for  colleges  in  cities.  How 
should  regulations  be  altered  to  accommodate  this  current 
situation? 

CREATION  OF  A COMMISSION 

Many  institutions  tend  to  change  rules  piecemeal  as 
student  protest  or  other  forces  advance  new  logic.  How- 
ever, we  were  certain  here  at  Pine  Manor  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  rethink  our  philosophy  before  attempting  to  re- 
shape the  rules.  It  was  evident  that  various  groups  had  a 
stake  in  this  reappraisal  — trustees,  alumnae,  parents, 
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Engrossed  in  the  loco  parentis  discussions  are  [left  to  right)  first  row:  Mr.  Henry  K.  White,  former  Trustee, 
Terry  Schaefer  ’69,  Louise  Meredith  ’69,  Mrs.  Eugene  Austin,  Chairman;  second  row:  Pam  Ellis  ’69,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Ann  Houck  Sleeper,  faculty,  Tally  Groves  ’69,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr.,  (Sara  Heathman  Harrington’  51), 
Patricia  Fogg  '70,  Varina  Mason  ’70;  third  row:  Nancy  Bromfield  ’69,  Mr.  Hermes  Berlin,  faculty,  Susan  Walker 
'70,  Miss  Susan  B.  Shaw  '68,  Mrs.  John  E.  Searle,  Jr.,  parent;  fourth  row:  Hester  Smith  ’69,  Beth  Ashmun  ’70, 
Anne  Dunn  '69,  Nancy  Richardot  ’69,  Devon  King  ’69,  Mrs.  Charles  Ashmun,  parent,  Pamela  Benepe  ’70. 


faculty  members,  and  the  students  themselves.  To  accom- 
plish a meaningful  study  of  the  in  loco  parentis  concept, 
the  President  created  a Commission  representing  all  con- 
cerned groups  and  invited  its  members  to  convene  on  the 
campus  on  December  16  for  a full  day’s  discussion.  The 
Commission  was  composed  of  two  trustees,  two  alumnae, 
two  parents,  three  faculty  members,  and  ten  students. 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  Commission  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a person  who  had  had  long  experience  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  in  loco  parentis  concept,  but 
who  had  no  direct  connection  with  Pine  Manor  itself,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Austin,  Dean  of  Residence,  Radcliffe  College.  Her 
qualifications  were  unique.  As  the  wife  of  a distinguished 
president  of  Colby  Junior  College,  she  was  for  several 
years  intimately  aware  of  the  social  and  academic  climate 
of  that  institution.  Later  she  served  in  the  Resident  De- 
partment of  Bennett  College  and  as  Assistant  Dean  of 
Residence  at  Vassar  College;  in  1967  she  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Residence  at  Radcliffe  College.  There  she  has 
been  very  much  involved  with  the  same  questions  as  per- 
tain at  Pine  Manor,  but  not  being  a member  of  the  Pine 
Manor  community,  she  could  be  objective  in  studying  the 
particular  situation  existing  at  this  College. 

Other  participants  were  chosen  with  care,  in  an  effort 
to  see  that  various  points  of  view  were  represented.  The 
original  panel  included  the  following: 

Alumnae;  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Harrington,  Jr.,  ’51,  (Sara  Heath- 
man),  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Miss  Susan  B.  Shaw 
’68,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Trustees;  Mr.  Dan  W.  Lufkin,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
Richard  E.  Deutsch,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Parents:  Mrs.  Charles  Ashmun,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey; 
Mrs.  John  Endicott  Searle,  Jr.,  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Sydnor  B.  Penick,  Jr.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Faculty  Members:  Mr.  Hermes  Berlin,  on  the  faculty  for 
one  and  a half  years,  the  Reverend  John  W.  Reid,  on 
the  faculty  for  two  and  a half  years,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann 
Houck  Sleeper,  on  both  the  faculty  and  the  residence 
staff  for  thirty-two  years. 

Students:  Pamela  Ellis  ’69,  Pasadena,  California;  Tally 
Groves  '69,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Devon  King  '69,  Paris, 
France;  Louise  Meredith  ’69,  Greenwich,  Connecticut; 
Terry  Schaefer  '69,  Osterville,  Massachusetts;  Pamela 
Benepe  '70,  Darien,  Connecticut;  Barbara  McClelland 
’70,  Flourtown,  Pennsylvania;  Kay  Motteberg  '70, 
Bemidji,  Minnesota;  Susan  Walker  ’70,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Illness  prevented  two  of  the  above  from  attending  the 
meeting  at  the  last  moment,  Mr.  Penick,  who  was  not  re- 
placed, and  Mr.  Lufkin,  who  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Henry 
K.  White,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  former  Pine 
Manor  Trustee. 

The  Dean  of  Students  attended  as  an  observer.  A re- 
corder was  provided  from  the  staff.  The  President  greeted 
the  panel  and  defined  its  charge,  but  did  not  attend  the 
actual  sessions. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  on  December  16,  each  member  of 
the  Commission  was  sent  a portion  of  the  Swarthmore 
Report*  that  dealt  with  problems  of  student  life.  It  was 
judged  one  of  the  most  perceptive  available  studies  of  the 
question  under  discussion.  All  members  read  this  docu- 
ment in  advance  and  also  certain  other  literature  that  was 
submitted  from  time  to  time. 

THE  CHARGE  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

The  President  opened  the  December  16  meeting  with 
the  following  statement  and  then  left  the  group  to  its  de- 
liberations: “The  student  body  at  large  has  indicated  a 
very  great  interest  in  this  Commission  and  its  work,  far 
beyond  my  original  rather  modest  hopes. 

“The  attitudes  of  colleges  toward  the  in  loco  parentis 
concept  vary  widely.  Beyond  this,  they  are  changing 
rapidly  almost  everywhere.  This  Commission  is  asked  to 
explore  this  problem,  with  the  hope  that  after  a day-long 
study  by  this  widely  representative  group,  the  Chairman 
can  prepare  a report  useful  as  a background  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  policy  in  many  areas  affecting  student  life.  A 
clear  definition  of  philosophical  position  regarding  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  this  College  toward  its 
students  and  their  parents  would  simplify  the  problem  of 
making  college  rules  and  regulations  consistent  and  in 
accord  with  the  interests  of  all  those  concerned  — - stu- 
dents, other  people  of  the  College,  and  parents.  Your  dis- 
cussion today  will  hopefully  help  the  chairman  to  write 
this  definition.” 

THE  CHAIRMAN’S  INTRODUCTION 

Mrs.  Austin  as  Chairman  opened  the  discussion:  “As  a 
group  we  have  been  commissioned  by  the  President  of 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College  to  consider  the  philosophy  on 
which  the  non-academic  life  of  this  College  should  be 
based.  As  preparation  for  this  project,  we  have  been 


*The  Swarthmore  Self  Study — Critique  of  a College,  a 
copyrighted  document  published  by  Swarthmore  College, 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  1967. 
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Faces  reflect 
the  mood  of  concern 
which  marked 
the  discussions. 


Mabs  Coyle  ’69 


Mr.  William  P.  Person, 

Vice  President  for  Operations 


i 

Francesca  Schager  '69 


Marcia  Southwick  '70 


6 Mr.  John  Ried,  Faculty 


asked  to  read  the  Swarthmore  Report  of  the  “Special 
Committee  on  Student  Life.”  I would  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  Swarthmore  Report  was  made  after  a nine-month 
study  in  which  the  Committee  met  twice  a month.  So  in  a 
one-day  study,  a great  deal  is  expected  of  us.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  make  some  basic  recommendations.  As  your 
Chairman,  I would  like  to  set  the  framework  for  our  dis- 
cussions today.  I believe  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  College  to  help  its  students  to  mature 
socially  as  well  as  academically,  and  I use  the  term  ‘so- 
cially’ in  the  broad  sense  — meaning  the  student’s  life 
outside  the  classroom.  The  atmosphere,  then,  in  which  a 
student  can  best  attain  this  maturity  should  be  the  basis 
of  our  deliberation  today.  To  get  the  discussion  started,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  students  present  to  suggest  what  the 
various  currents  of  student  opinion  are  as  to  what  they 
need  from  the  College  which  will  help  them  to  mature  as 
responsible  adults.” 

The  Commission  met  in  isolation  during  the  morning, 
and  then  joined  the  student  body  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty  at  luncheon.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
second  closed  session.  A final  meeting  late  in  the  after- 
noon included  a larger  group  of  invited  students.  This 
approach  resulted  in  intensive  discussion.  All  points  of 
view,  from  the  very  liberal  to  the  very  conservative,  were 
heard  and  thoughtfully  considered. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  summarized  its  thinking  in  a series  of 
recommendations  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  College  not  stand  in  loco 
parentis  to  students  on  or  off  campus. 

A consensus  was  reached  on  this  recommendation  after 
lengthy  discussion.  It  was  felt  by  students,  parents,  fac- 
ulty, and  trustees  alike  that  the  College  cannot  assume  the 
role  of  the  parent  and  should  not;  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  College  is  to  create  an  academic  and  social  atmo- 
sphere without  reference  as  a parent;  that  as  one  student 
summed  it  up,  “Once  you’ve  left  home,  your  parents  have 
done  all  they  can,  have  given  you  freedom  just  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  let  you  go  off  to  college.”  The  Com- 
mission felt  that  the  College  has  a right  to  know  for  emer- 
gency purposes  where  the  student  is  when  off  campus, 
but,  if  the  student  chooses,  she  may  put  this  information 
in  a sealed  envelope  that  is  to  be  opened  only  in  case 
of  emergency. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  purpose  of  Pine  Manor 
Junior  College  should  be  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a responsible  and  dedicated  community  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  in  their  search  for  truth 
through  reason  and  concern. 

The  above  statement  was  further  amplified  as  follows: 
Pine  Manor  students  perhaps  more  than  students  in  four- 
year  colleges  are  searching  for  a plan  for  the  future. 
Therefore,  the  role  played  by  the  administration,  faculty, 
and  other  students  with  relation  to  this  search  is  even 
more  important  than  in  a four-year  college.  To  facilitate 
the  search  for  meaning  and  personal  identity,  students 


At  one  of  the  three  open  hearings  held  by  the  College  Council,  Dean  Edith  T.  Rowe  (standing),  Chairman  at  the 
delegation  of  the  President,  concentrates  on  a student’s  question.  Members  of  the  Council  are  (left  to  right)  Tally 
Groves  ’69,  Terry  Schaefer  ’69,  Alison  Kothe  ’70,  Polly  Sears  ’70,  and  Pamela  Ben epe  ’70.  Other  Council  members 
not  pictured  are  Louise  Meredith  ’69,  Hester  Smith  '69,  Miss  Virginia  Pierce  and  Dr.  Dustin  Heuston  of  the  Faculty. 
Mr.  William  P.  Person,  Vice  President  for  Operations,  and  Mr.  John  Ried  of  the  Faculty  served  as  consultants. 


and  faculty  should  have  continuing  rapport  as  well  as 
flexibility  of  scheduling  and  curriculum  design.  The  stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  handle  freedom  with  re- 
sponsibility in  the  social  rules  of  the  college  community. 
It  is  recommended  that  a set  of  basic  rules  necessary  to 
this  philosophy  be  drawn  up. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  since  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  obey  federal,  state,  and  local  laws,  students  at 
all  times  are  expected  to  obey  these  laws,  and  the  college 
community  should  not  be  considered  a sanctuary. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  Honor  Code  as 
it  applies  to  social  rules  be  reviewed.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  Honor  Code  as  it  applies  to  academic  matters 
was  satisfactory. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  new  rules  should  be 
established  by  the  current  College  Council,  which  is  al- 
ready an  elected  and  representative  body  of  students  and 
faculty. 

There  was  much  discussion  on  whether  or  not  this  was 
a truly  representative  body,  but  it  was  felt  that  if  a new 
election  were  held,  it  would  balance  up  in  about  the  same 
way  and  much  time  would  be  lost.  To  give  all  points  of 
view  a part  in  the  decision,  the  Commission  suggested 
that  the  early  meetings  be  open  hearings  for  anyone  to 
attend  and  express  any  point  of  view  and  that  the  infor- 
mation received  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  College 
Council. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  while  the  study  of  the  new 
rules  is  going  on,  the  current  rules  be  modified  to  a rea- 
sonable extent.  Since  the  College  Life  Committee  is  also 
a representative  group,  it  was  suggested  that  it  advise  on 
this  matter. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  a letter  be  sent  each  summer 
by  the  President  of  the  College  to  all  parents  suggesting 
that  each  parent  work  out  directly  with  his  daughter  any 
specific  instructions  or  limitations  which  should  govern 
her  activities. 


REPORT  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  December 
31.  It  was  then  distributed  to  all  trustees  with  the  Pres- 
ident’s recommendation  that  it  be  accepted  as  a back- 
ground for  policy  decisions.  Members  of  the  Board 
assembled  on  January  21  to  hear  Mrs.  Austin’s  verbal  pre- 
sentation of  the  report  and  to  ask  relevant  questions  of 
her.  It  was  formally  accepted  by  unanimous  vote  that  day, 
accompanied  by  a formal  vote  of  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Chairman  for  her  fine  contribution. 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 
The  President  of  the  College  then  asked  that  a repre- 
sentative student-faculty  committee  (the  College  Council, 
serving  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Dean  of  Students) 
review  college  regulations  in  relation  to  the  philosophy 
defended  in  the  report.  The  Council  arranged  a series  of 
open  and  closed  hearings  to  weigh  such  matters  as  cur- 
fews, parietal  rules,  and  the  like.  This  process  resulted  in 
concrete  recommendations. 


As  members  of 
the  College  Council, 
Miss  Virginia 
Pierce  and 
Tally  Groves  ’69 
give  serious 
consideration  to 
a student’s  comment. 


Proposals  of  the  Council  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  of  Counselors,  made  up  of  staff  members  who 
advise  students  on  both  academic  and  social  matters  and 
the  Dean  of  Students.  Proposed  changes  were  sent  back 
to  the  Council  for  further  study  where  deemed  advisable. 
Recommendations,  when  finally  approved  by  all  these 
agencies,  came  in  mid-March  to  the  President  of  the 
College  for  approval  as  new  policy. 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS 

The  President  then  wrote  all  current  parents,  describing 
changes  proposed  for  trial  during  the  balance  of  the  cur- 
rent year  and  the  philosophy  behind  them.  Future  publi- 
cations will  give  full  information  regarding  the  final  form 
of  social  rulings  that  will  be  in  effect  next  fall. 

Each  summer  the  President  of  the  College  will  write  the 
parents  of  incoming  freshmen,  urging  them  to  discuss  with 
their  daughters  the  types  of  problems  their  daughters  will 
face  in  college  and  the  family  positions  regarding  them. 


(Left)  President  Ferry  announces  the  new 
rules  proposed  by  the  College  Council. 
(Below)  Students  greet  President  Ferry's  an- 
nouncement of  the  proposed  changes  in 
regulations  with  enthusiastic  applause. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  process  seems,  in  retrospect,  to  have  been  a good 
approach.  The  pace  of  change  has  been  neither  too  de- 
liberate nor  too  hasty.  It  is  our  expectation  that  the  Col- 
lege will  be  strengthened  by  the  new  philosophy  and 
resulting  changes  in  social  rules. 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  oddly  enough  the  approach  through  a general  study 
of  philosophy  rather  than  through  piecemeal  study  of 
procedures  seems  to  have  been  unique.  Second,  we  be- 
lieved the  resulting  changes  would  interest  all  who  read 
this  publication,  and  we  wanted  you  to  know  exactly  how 
they  came  about. 

The  issues  were  highly  controversial,  yet  hysteria  was 
avoided,  and  they  were  considered  in  a logical  way.  This 
College  is  making  clear  where  it  stands  in  regard  to  these 
issues.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  philosophical  position  is 
sound,  and  that  students  will  find  the  resulting  climate 
provides  a good  balance  between  reliance  on  individual 
judgment  and  dependence  upon  excellent  counselling 
services  readily  available  on  the  campus.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  treat  our  students  as  intelligent  young  women. 
We  shall  continue  to  place  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
group  above  that  of  individuals  where  these  two  forces 
are  on  collision  course,  but  will  also  continue  our  deep 
concern  for  individuals  who  vary  a great  deal  and  who 
interest  us  more  than  anything  else.  We  have  a deep  con- 
viction that  within  this  new  concept  their  sound  education 
has  the  greatest  chance  of  true  success,  and  that  is  what 
matters. 


Harpsichord  Given 
In  Memory  of 
Katharine  Baxter  ’31 


An  air  of  excited  anticipation  pervaded  Pine  Manor 
early  this  year  when  it  became  known  that  the  College 
was  to  be  presented  with  a magnificent  concert-size  harp- 
sichord, the  work  of  Eric  Herz  of  Boston.  In  late  Febru- 
ary the  nine-foot  instrument  was  delivered  to  the  Music 
Department.  It  has  two  keyboards,  four  sets  of  strings, 
five  sets  of  jacks  and  plectra,  and  a coupler  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  keyboard.  Control  of  volume  and 
tonality  variety  is  afforded  by  six  pedals. 

The  harpsichord  was  given  in  memory  of  Katharine 
Baxter  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Sleeper,  member  of  the  Pine 
Manor  Music  Department  since  1936  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  from  1952-60,  and  by  The  Friends  of  Pine 
Manor.  The  harpsichord  is  a splendid  addition  to  Pine 
Manor’s  outstanding  collection  of  keyboard  instruments, 
both  antique  and  modern,  which  includes  a “Mozart” 
piano  and  a spinet  harpsichord  built  by  John  Challis,  a 
clavichord  built  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  and  restored  eight- 
eenth century  pianos  built  by  John  Broadwood  and  Adam 
Beyer. 

The  new  harpsichord  was  featured  in  a concert,  “In  An 
Eighteenth  Century  Music  Room,”  presented  in  the 
Music  Room  of  the  Main  House  on  March  18.  Mr.  David 
Hicks,  Chairman  of  the  Music  Department,  conducted  the 
chamber  orchestra  and  also  performed  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. Other  soloists  were  Miss  Mira  Frohnmayer,  con- 
tralto, and  Miss  Shirley  Chadbourne  at  the  “Mozart” 
piano.  Both  are  members  of  the  Pine  Manor  Music  De- 
partment. Climax  of  the  concert,  which  included  num- 
bers by  D.  Scarlatti,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  was  the  “Double 
Concerto  for  Harpsichord  and  Hammerklavier”  by  K.  P.  E. 
Bach. 

Katharine  Baxter,  whose  memory  is  honored  by  this 
unusual  gift,  was  graduated  from  Pine  Manor  in  1931.  She 
continued  her  studies  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and 
the  Lamont  School  of  Music,  and  she  also  studied  under 
Mary  Boxall  in  Salzburg  and  Antoinette  Szumowska,  Josef 
Lhevinne,  and  Sascha  Gorodnitzki  in  New  York.  She  was 
awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music. 

Miss  Baxter  was  an  accomplished  pianist.  She  made 
her  debut  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York  City.  Among  her 
many  concerts  were  five  at  Jordan  Hall  and  one  at  Pine 
Manor  in  1956  as  part  of  the  Bardwell  Entertainment 
Series,  as  well  as  many  appearances  at  various  points  all 
over  New  England,  in  Florida,  and  with  the  Cambridge 
Festival  Orchestra  in  1963. 


The  keyboard  of  the  new  harpsichord  bears  a small  plaque, 
stating  that  it  was  given  in  memory  of  Katharine  Baxter  ’31. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Sleeper  and  Mr.  David  Hick s,  past  and  pres- 
ent Chairmen  of  the  Pine  Manor  Music  Department,  admire 
the  new  concert-size  harpsichord. 

From  1954-66  she  was  a member  of  the  Pine  Manor 
faculty.  Upon  her  death  in  1966  Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Pot- 
ter, President  Emerita  of  Pine  Manor,  wrote  a tribute  to 
her  (Pine  Manor  Bulletin,  December  1 966) , which  read,  in 
part, 

“In  Pine  Manor’s  more  than  half-century  there  are 
very  few  alumnae  whose  name  brings  so  many  delightful 
memories  to  so  many  people  as  that  of  Katharine  Baxter — 
“Her  classmates,  many  other  alumnae  who  came  to 
know  her  through  pride  in  her  concerts  or  joy  in  her 
teaching,  the  faculty,  past  and  present,  of  the  College,  who 
with  deep  affection  and  respect  recognized  her  as  a lovely 
person  as  well  as  an  accomplished  member  of  the  college 
community  — all  these  will,  I am  sure,  join  me  in  the  pride 
and  happiness  of  our  memories  of  her  . . .” 

The  new  harpsichord,  so  generously  presented  to  Pine 
Manor,  is  a fitting  tribute  to  a talented  artist  and  a dis- 
tinguished alumna  of  the  College. 


Education 


For 


Seli-Government 


by  Gerard  Piel 


An  address  given  at  the  Pine  Manor 
Luncheon  held  in  the  New  York 
Harvard  Club  March  13, 1969. 


A Sa  Trustee  of  Radcliffe  College  who  has  voted  to  put 
that  College  out  of  business,  I have  a few  things  to 
explain  to  this  gathering  of  Pine  Manor’s  loyal  New  York 
contingency.  I want  you  to  know  that  the  Trustees  of 
Radcliffe,  in  voting  for  merger  with  Harvard,  have  under- 
taken not  a negotiation  but  a collaboration  with  the  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College  to  create  the  ideal  circumstances 
for  the  education  of  young  women  in  the  college  of  a great 
university.  I have  to  confess  also,  however,  that  this  de- 
velopment overtook  us  quite  suddenly. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened.  The  present  moment 
was  anticipated  ninety  years  ago;  the  original  charter  of 
Radcliffe  College  provided  that  the  Trustees  — at  such 
time  as  they  might  express  their  “desire”  and  the  Harvard 
Corporation  might  declare  itself  “willing”  — could  turn 
over  the  assets  of  the  College  to  the  Harvard  Corporation. 
It  was  to  be  a sort  of  leap  year  merger,  as  you  can  see. 
Well,  after  ninety  years  of  gradually  closer  and  closer 
association,  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  had  been  thinking  that 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Radcliffe  College,  in 
1979,  would  provide  a nice  occasion  for  the  merger.  It  was 
student  power  that  forced  action  this  year. 

Now,  a shotgun  wedding  is  not  often  promoted  by  the 
children.  This  is  a mild  instance  of  the  ferment,  the 
change,  the  intensity  that  pervades  the  process  of  higher 

Mr.  Piel,  a magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  recipient  of  many  honorary  degrees,  is  the 
publisher  of  Scientific  American  and  the  author  of  Science 
in  the  Cause  of  Man.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a Trustee  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a Trustee  of  Radcliffe 
College. 


Left:  President  Ferry  (left)  greets  alumnae,  parents,  and  other 
guests  at  the  Pine  Manor  Luncheon  in  New  York.  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Deutsch,  Trustee,  (center),  introduces  the  luncheon  speaker, 
Mr.  Gerard  Piel  (right). 


education  in  America  this  year.  It  is  perfectly  extraordi- 
nary how  swiftly  the  climate  of  the  country  can  change. 
When  you  held  your  first  Pine  Manor  Luncheon  in  New 
York  three  years  ago,  the  New  York  Times  did  not  have  to 
devote  a special  section  in  its  news  columns  to  reporting 
disturbances  on  the  campuses  of  America.  Today  there  is 
a story  on  the  front  page  almost  every  day  that  leads 
you  back  conveniently  to  an  inside  spread,  or  perhaps 
three  pages,  reporting  incidents  and  disorders  on  cam- 
puses all  across  the  country.  This  morning,  I counted  no 
less  than  twenty-three  campuses  in  turmoil. 

The  situation  is  one  that  moves  us  all  to  ask  new  and 

troubling  questions.  What  are  these  young  people  driving 
at?  Is  something  wrong  with  our  colleges?  What,  indeed, 
is  the  role  of  the  college  in  higher  education? 

A single  sentence  in  the  so-called  Cox  Report  on  the 
disturbances  at  Columbia  last  April  addresses  itself  to 
the  question  of  what  a college  is  for  and  why  we  have 
higher  education.  This  is  what  the  Committee  said:  “The 
central  educational  assignment  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  has  long  been  to  prepare  functionally  effec- 
tive people  for  rather  definite  roles  in  industry,  finance, 
government,  and  the  established  professions.” 

Now,  it  appears  that  — as  against  that  well  declared  and 
pragmatic  statement  — the  students  in  our  colleges  have 
quite  another  agenda.  Only  with  the  considerable  dulling 
of  human  sensibilities,  that  comes  with  the  aging  process, 
can  one  fail  to  appreciate  the  warmth  of  feeling  with 


which  the  young  address  themselves  to  the  big  question 
on  their  agenda. 

None  of  us  who  completed  our  educations  before  World 
War  II  can  realize  what  it  has  meant  for  this  generation 
to  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Bomb.  With  the  instal- 
lation of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  armaments 
of  the  two  superpowers  and  of  the  three  junior  members 
of  the  nuclear  club  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  further 
proliferation  of  these  weapons  into  the  armaments  of  other 
countries,  the  national  state  has  lost  its  social  and  histori- 
cal function.  The  state  can  no  longer  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic safety.  In  fact,  the  persistence  of  national  states  with- 
out any  rule  of  law  among  them  threatens  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  human  species.  The  attempt  at  civilization 
that  began  10,000  years  ago  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Middle  East  can  come  to  an  irreversible  end  within  our 
lifetime. 

The  validity  of  this  diagnosis  of  one  source  of  student 
unrest  is  surely  suggested  by  the  fact  that  student  turmoil 
is  world-wide.  In  our  country,  to  be  sure,  the  sense 
of  foreboding  is  deepened  by  our  engagement  in  an  ugly 
and  futile  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  realization  that 
impersonal  superpowers  conjure  with  forces  that  can 
terminate  life  on  earth  and  the  prospect  that  the  individual 
himself  can  be  drafted  by  the  state  to  engage  in  the  un- 
natural behavior  of  making  war — this  throws  a lurid 
light  on  all  questions. 


Pine  Manor  Luncheon  at  the  New  York  Harvard  Club. 


If  physics  has  confronted  society  with  ethical  dilemmas, 
then  the  young  comprehend  also  that  the  biological  sci- 
ences raise  questions  of  a more  direct  and  specifically 
ethical  nature.  Leo  Szilard  — - author  of  the  letter  to  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  that  initiated  the  Manhattan  Project  — 
said  he  was  cheered  about  the  prospects  of  the  human 
survival  because  we  had  survived  birth  control.  Women’s 
lives  are  no  longer  committed  to  endless  childbearing; 
women  have  more  than  half  theii;  lives  ahead  of  them 
after  their  children  take  off  on  their  own.  Relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  do  not,  today,  involve  the  immanent  or 
imminent  presence  of  a third  party.  The  student  power 
that  brings  the  fusion  of  Radcliffe  and  Harvard  College 
and  promotes  “cohabitational”  dormitories  in  other  uni- 
versities, does  reflect  the  revolution  in  personal  mores  set 
off  by  the  attainment  of  volitional,  rational  control  over 
human  reproduction.  All  of  this  presents  new  challenges 
to  the  self-discovery  of  students  in  the  colleges. 

Still  other  deeper  moral  challenges  are  coming  from  the 
life  sciences.  You  may  have  read  about  a remarkable 
development  in  embryology.  It  is  possible  to  transfer 
the  nucleus  of  a tissue  cell  to  an  egg  cell  from  which 
the  nucleus  has  been  removed.  Somehow,  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  egg  reawakes  the  full  competence  and  capacity  of 
the  tissue-cell  nucleus.  As  a result:  an  exact  replica  of 
the  donor  of  the  tissue  cell  arises.  Since  all  of  the  tissue 
cells  of  an  individual  carry  the  exact  same  heredity, 
here  is  a way  — prospectively  — to  produce  an  entire  regi- 
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ment  of  a single  individual.  The  experiment  has  been 
done  with  frogs;  it  has  been  shown  to  work  with  the 
mouse  which  is,  like  man,  a mammal.  This  is  a sample 
of  the  giddy  possibilities  implicit  in  the  new  control  over 
the  processes  of  heredity  and  human  reproduction  now 
within  the  reach  of  society.  It  brings  forward  the  night- 
mare prospect  of  a culture  made  up  of  identical  gammas 
and  identical  deltas,  bred  up  and  conditioned  from  in- 
fancy to  perform  specialized  functions  in  a brave  new 
world. 

The  young  people  in  our  colleges  — the  offspring  of  the 
popularization  of  material  abundance  — have  an  acute  ap- 
preciation for  another  revolution  to  which  their  parents 
are  almost  wholly  blind.  In  their  view,  the  culmination 
of  the  scientific-technological-industrial  revolution  in  our 
lifetime  has  transformed  the  rules  that  govern  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  relations  of  society.  We  have  to  stand 
outside  the  society  we  live  in  to  appreciate  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  character  of  human  life  in  our  times.  One 
can  do  this  by  going  back  historically  in  time.  One  can 
do  this  also  by  going  down  in  space;  to  the  underside  of 
this  planet.  There,  in  the  “underdeveloped”  countries, 
you  can  see  men  still  living  as  most  men  have  lived  for 
most  of  the  10,000  years  since  the  agricultural  revolution 
began  in  the  Fertile  Crescent  of  the  Middle  East. 

A genuine  Russian  revolutionist  named  Alexander  Her- 
zen, who  lived  a century  and  a half  ago,  said:  “Slavery 
is  the  beginning  of  civilization.  In  order  for  one  man  to 
be  better  off,  others  have  to  be  worse  off.”  More  re- 
cently, Bertrand  de  Jouvenal,  a French  historian  of  tech- 
nology, made  the  same  point  with  somewhat  more  pre- 
cision. He  observed:  “So  long  as  the  product  of  a man's 
labor  does  not  increase  in  his  lifetime,  then  he  can  secure 
increase  in  his  own  well-being  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
well-being  of  others.” 

In  the  days  before  scientific-technological-industrial  rev- 
olution that  made  the  civilization  we  know,  technological 
change  came  along  slowly;  the  product  of  a man’s  labor 
did  not  increase  in  his  lifetime.  The  product  of  society 
could  be  increased  only  by  increasing  the  land  brought 
under  cultivation,  by  increasing  the  population.  In  such 
an  order,  the  prayer  of  the  Muslim  for  his  fellow  Muslim 
is:  “May  his  tribe  increase!” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Gilbert  (at  left),  parents  of  Annis 
Gilbert  '70,  exchange  comments  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fames  M. 
Robbins.  Mrs.  Robbins  was  Mary  Brooks  ’33. 


Seated  at  the  head  table  for  the  Pine  Manor  Luncheon  were  (left  to  right), 
Sidney  Mcllvaine  Kutz  ’20,  Mr.  Joseph  V.  McKee,  Jr.,  Jeanette  Sanford  Fowlkes 
'60,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Deutsch,  Trustee,  Phyllis  Feldmann  McKee  ’46,  Trustee, 
Mr.  Gerard  Piel,  Mrs.  Piel,  President  Ferry,  and  Judy  Deutsch  Maroney  ’64. 


In  our  time,  the  product  of  man’s  labor  increases  by 
200  percent  or  more  in  his  lifetime.  The  productivity  of 
the  American  labor  force  has  been  increasing  at  2 to  3 
percent  a year  for  many  years.  Today,  in  consequence, 
less  than  half  of  our  labor  force  is  engaged  in  work  that 
other  people  in  the  world  regard  as  work.  A good  deal 
less  than  half  of  us  are  engaged  in  what  our  Census 
identifies  as  “the  production  of  goods”.  Less  than  6 
percent  of  our  labor  force,  to  begin  with,  is  engaged  in 
farming,  whereas  the  land  still  binds  the  labor  of  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  a country  such  as  India.  The 
increase  in  productivity  that  we  record,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  American  system  actually  is  the  increase  in 
productivity  of  the  minority  of  our  labor  force  that  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods.  Their  productivity 
is  increasing  by  as  much  as  6 and  8 percent  a year. 

Nor  does  our  own  famous  country  lead  the  world  in 
this  respect.  The  industrial  revolution  has  brought  Japan 
into  the  world  polity  as  the  third  largest  industrial  econ- 
omy, after  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Japan,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  productivity  has  been  such  as  to 
double  average  family  income  during  the  past  five  year 
period.  The  year  1968  saw  Japan  join  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  “$1,000  countries”,  in  which  the  average  personal 
income  is  $1,000. 

Now,  in  the  bad  old  days,  characterized  by  Herzen  and 
de  Jouvenal,  civilization  did  make  progress  because  some 
few  members  of  society  so  structured  and  organized  the 
social,  economic  and  political  institutions  as  to  secure 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  material  goods.  The  na- 


tions of  the  world  still  live  with  those  institutions.  In 
our  own  country  people  in  the  top  5 percent  income  group 
consume  20  percent  of  the  national  income.  Symmetrically 
enough,  the  bottom  20  percent  in  the  income  pyramid 
consume  5 percent  of  the  national  income.  So  the  old 
institutions  that  provide  for  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  world’s  goods  still  function  very  well  in  America. 

The  young  in  our  colleges  are  acutely  aware  of  the  per- 
sistence of  these  inequities.  They  are  also  aware  that  the 
old  arrangements  are  technologically  obsolete.  In  the 
modern  world,  they  understand,  a man  can  increase  his 
well-being  only  by  helping  to  increase  the  well-being  of 
all.  People  who  are  “underprivileged”  or  “disadvan- 
taged” — the  words  come  from  the  ethics  of  inequity  - 
reduce  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  everyone  else.  This 
concern  on  the  part  of  students  is  to  be  seen  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  their  black  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  are  appearing  on  the  campuses  in  larger  num- 
bers largely  as  a result  of  student  action.  It  is  the  stu- 
dents’ absolute  moral  commitment  to  the  cause  of  those 
who  come  from  the  bottom  that  fires  up  the  campus  dis- 
turbances. Together,  black  and  white,  they  are  insisting 
that  America  meet  the  problems  of  persisting  poverty, 
not  merely  by  economic  growth  — which  has  reduced  pov- 
erty in  America  to  an  affliction  of  a 20  to  30  percent 
minority  of  our  people  — but  by  facing  the  issues  of 
equity,  fairness  and  justice.  The  issue  is  moral,  they  say, 
not  economic;  so  they  demand  action  “Now!” 
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The  students  of  our  colleges  are  not  interested,  there- 
fore, in  the  educational  assignments  ascribed  to  their 
schools  by  the  Cox  Committee  Report.  They  care  less 
about  being  prepared  as  “functionally  effective”  people 
for  “rather  definite  roles”.  Their  concerns  are  focussed 
on  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  for  the  character  and 
goals  of  the  society.  They  aim  to  be  effective  in  new 
roles  of  their  own  creation. 

Here,  I suppose,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  concerns  I 
have  been  describing  preoccupy  only  a minority  of  the 
student  generation.  Yet  the  activists  on  the  campus  today 
find  a louder  and  warmer  resonance  among  their  brothers 
and  sisters  than  they  ever  did  before. 

I don’t  suppose  many  of  the  students  have  read  Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn  on  the  subject  of  education.  Implicitly, 
however,  they  have  embraced  his  vision.  Meiklejohn 
wrote: 

“Every  citizen  of  a democratic  state  has  two  different 
relations  to  his  government.  In  a government  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  every  citizen 
is  both  governor  and  governed.  He  is  both  ruler  and  ruled. 
As  ruler,  he  shares  in  the  making  and  administering  of 
political  decisions.  As  ruled,  he  is  subject  to  the  decisions 
which  are  made.  But  these  two  roles  of  the  individual 
are  radically  different  in  kind.  And  the  error  of  the  indi- 


vidualistic theory  of  society  is  that  it  confuses  them.  It 
demands  for  men,  as  governed,  rights  which  belong  to 
them  only  as  governors.  It  denies  to  men,  as  rulers,  a 
dignity  which  can  be  denied  them  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  subjects.  If  we  can  clear  away  that  confusion,  our 
social  principle  will  be  ready  for  application  in  the  field 
of  education. 

“Now,  if  this  distinction  is  made  it  becomes  clear  that 
men  have  dignity  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  rulers,  only 
in  so  far  as  they  share  in  the  attempt  to  advance  the  com- 
mon welfare.  And,  further,  only  as  rulers  have  men  a 
right  to  liberty.  When  a man  is  using  his  mind  and  will 
in  dealing  with  matters  of  public  policy,  that  mind  and 
will  must  be  kept  free.  The  public  welfare  requires  it. 
That  is  what  is  intended  by  the  magnificent  first  sentence 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  which  the  government  itself  de- 
clares that  not  even  the  government  shall  limit  the  liberty 
of  religion  or  speech  or  press  or  assembly  or  petition. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  a man  is  pursuing  his  own  pri- 
vate interests,  when,  therefore,  he  is  one  of  the  governed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  activity  should  be  free  from 
regulation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  government  that  ‘private’  activities  should  be  regu- 
lated and  controlled  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 
That  distinction  between  the  citizen,  as  ruler,  who  is 
promoting  the  general  welfare  and  the  same  citizen,  as 


Enjoying  the  social  hour  before  the  Luncheon  are  (left  to  right),  Mr.  Montague  H.  Hackett,  Trustee, 
Linda  Laughlin  Hackett  ’59,  Mr.  /.  Donald  Rawlings,  Sally  Rawlings  Skidmore  '62,  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Skidmore,  Marion  Leavitt  Beach  ’37,  and  Hope  McWilliam  Ford  ’44. 
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Director  of  Admissions  James  H.  Bates  replies  to  a question  by  Abigail  Colihan, 
a junior  at  Greenwich  Academy  and  daughter  of  Pine  Manor  Trustee  William 
J.  Colihan  fsecond  left)  and  Tillie  Alston  Colihan  ’40  (far  right).  Dean  Edith 
T.  Rowe  (second  right)  looks  on. 


ruled,  since  he  is  carrying  on  his  own  business,  is  essen- 
tial to  any  clear  understanding  of  what  we  mean  by 
‘liberties’  and  ‘rights’  in  a democratic  society.” 

It  is  concern  with  their  responsibilities  as  governors 
as  future  sovereigns,  not  as  subjects  — that  brings  the 
students  forward  to  tangle  with  immediate  responsibil- 
ities and  to  take  on  the  re-making  of  the  world. 

By  the  high  traditions  of  higher  education  in  our  civili- 
zation, they  ought  to  be  pursuing  these  concerns  by  the 
method  of  rational  and  civil  discourse.  Yet  we  find  the 
students  of  our  land  committed  to  darkly  irrational  modes 
of  thought  and  to  uncivil  behavior.  They  operate,  all  at 
once,  from  a conviction  in  the  determinism  of  historical 
processes  that  derives  from  the  Marxist  tradition  and,  at 
the  same  time,  from  a commitment  to  personal  moral 
responsibility  for  history  that  comes  from  the  existen- 
tialism associated  with  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  These  two  ap- 
proaches are,  of  course,  mutually  exclusive.  Yet,  mutu- 
ally exclusive  as  they  are,  they  set  up  a fulminating  and 
explosive  combination  of  drives.  Fatalism  and  absolutism 
make  formidable  adversaries  of  the  students  who  man 
the  barricades. 

Now,  if  the  thought  processes  of  this  college  generation 
are  so  alien  to  the  rational  tradition  upon  which  our 
civilization  is  founded,  then  surely  their  education  has 
failed  them  in  some  way  and  failed  society  as  well.  It  is 
possible,  in  fact,  to  make  a pretty  good  case  for  their  view 


that  their  universities  and  colleges  have  failed  them.  For 
the  framing  of  the  indictment,  you  don't  have  to  look 
beyond  the  words  of  the  spokesmen  for  our  universities 
as  they  are.  Let  me  quote  to  you  a pastiche  of  quota- 
tions from  some  of  our  most  distinguished  university 
administrators.  Their  model  of  the  university  looks  like 
this:  To  the  “traditional  functions  of  the  university,  teach- 
ing and  research,”  recent  history  has  added  a third,  “to 
serve  the  community  and  the  nation  through  its  faculty 
and  through  the  use  of  its  material  and  administrative 
resources”.  The  teacher  and  the  researcher  have  been 
joined  by  a new  personage,  “the  consultant  and  admin- 
istrator”. The  university  has  become  “a  prime  instrument 
of  national  purpose”.  With  a backward  glance  upon  “the 
quieter,  scholarly  domain”,  hope  is  expressed  that  “the 
erosion  of  traditional  academic  values  may  be  kept  from 
stifling  the  fruits  of  basic  research”.  But  the  “arena  of 
action”  pulls  hard  against  “the  scholarly  vacuum”. 

Clark  Kerr,  the  former  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  acknowledged  that  the  undergraduate  was  the 
“principal  casualty”  of  these  developments  in  the  Ameri- 
can university  system.  He  said:  “Recent  changes  in  the 
American  university  have  done  them  little  good  — lower- 
ing teaching  loads  for  the  faculty,  larger  classes,  the  use 
of  substitute  teachers  for  the  regular  faculty,  the  choice 
of  faculty  members  based  on  research  accomplishment 
rather  than  instructional  capacity,  the  fragmentation  of 
knowledge  into  endless  subdivisions.”  To  all  of  which 
Kerr  added  — with  some  prescience  — “There  is  an  in- 
cipient revolt  of  undergraduate  students  against  the 
faculty.  . . .” 
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Before  the  Pine  Manor  Luncheon  guests  gathered  to  meet  the  following  representatives 
from  the  College:  President  Ferry,  Dean  Edith  T.  Rowe,  Director  of  Alumnae  Relations 
Jane  Henkels,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  luncheon  arrangements,  Director  of  Develop- 
ment Peter  Barnard,  and  Director  of  Admissions  James  H.  Bates. 


Plainly,  the  downgrading  of  the  college  has  meant,  equally, 
the  downgrading  of  the  student  as  future  sovereign  citi- 
zen. To  the  extent  that  the  universities  are  committed 
to  function  as  instruments  of  national  purpose  they  must 
fail  to  serve  the  concerns  and  interests  of  the  student 
who  is  the  framer,  who  is  to  be  the  framer,  of  that  very 
national  purpose.  To  the  extent  that  the  commitment  is  to 
the  training  of  specialists  for  functionally  effective  per- 
formance in  definite  roles,  to  that  extent  the  college  be- 
comes a prep  school  for  graduate  school,  concerned  with 
training  rather  than  education,  training  in  marketable 
skills  to  the  neglect  of  the  student’s  discovery  and  com- 
prehension of  the  world  that  he  is  to  govern. 

In  his  undergraduate  years,  the  student  is  concerned 
with  the  building  of  his  model  of  the  world,  finding  his 


place  to  stand,  framing  his  values.  At  this  point  in  edu- 
cation, the  student  is  a generalist.  As  a generalist,  he  is 
concerned  with  the  meanings  that  attach  to  knowledge, 
with  the  relationships  of  the  departments  of  knowledge 
to  one  another  and  the  relevance  of  knowledge  to  the 
public  welfare.  In  this  deep  sense,  education  closes  the 
loop  of  power  in  a self-governing  society.  It  is  indeed  a 
function  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  train  young 
men  and  women  for  service  to  society  in  occupations 
and  professions  that  require  an  ever  higher  order  of 
intellectual  equipment,  to  fill  the  intricate  boxes  in  the 
manning  tables  of  the  industrial  system.  But  our  colleges 
have  a prior  obligation  to  the  student.  The  college  is  the 
place  where  he  makes  the  moral  and  esthetic  choices  that 
one  day  will  determine  the  goals  and  shape  the  ends  of 
society. 
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I The  Trustees 
II  The  President 

III  The  Faculty 

IV  The  Students 

V The  Public 

A Special  Report  Focusing  On 
The  Crucial  Issues  Plaguing 
The  Campuses  of  America. 


A Special  Report 


Who’s 

in 

Charge  ? 


Trustees  . . . presidents  . . .faculty  . . . students s past  and  present: 
who  governs  this  society  that  we  call  ‘ the  academic  community '? 


The  cry  has  been  heard  on  many  a campus 
this  year.  It  came  from  the  campus  neigh- 
borhood, from  state  legislatures,  from  cor- 
porations trying  to  recruit  students  as  em- 
ployees, from  the  armed  services,  from  the  donors  of 
funds,  from  congressional  committees,  from  church 
groups,  from  the  press,  and  even  from  the  police: 
“Who’s  in  charge  there?” 

Surprisingly  the  cry  also  came  from  “inside”  the 
colleges  and  universities — from  students  and  alumni, 
from  faculty  members  and  administrators,  and  even 
from  presidents  and  trustees: 

“Who’s  in  charge  here?” 

And  there  was,  on  occasion,  this  variation:  “Who 
should  be  in  charge  here?” 

Strange  questions  to  ask  about  these  highly 
organized  institutions  of  our  highly  organ- 
| ized  society?  A sign,  as  some  have  said,  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  hopelessly 
chaotic,  that  they  need  more  “direction,”  that  they 
have  lagged  behind  other  institutions  of  our  society 
in  organizing  themselves  into  smooth-running, 
efficient  mechanisms? 

Or  do  such  explanations  miss  the  point?  Do  they 
overlook  much  of  the  complexity  and  subtlety  (and 
perhaps  some  of  the  genius)  of  America’s  higher 
educational  enterprise? 

It  is  important  to  try  to  know. 


Here  is  one  reason: 

► Nearly  7-million  students  are  now  enrolled  in 
the  nation’s  colleges  and  universities.  Eight  years 
hence,  the  total  will  have  rocketed  past  9.3-million. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  what  affects  our  col- 
leges and  universities  will  affect  unprecedented 
numbers  of  our  people — and,  in  unprecedented 
ways,  the  American  character. 

Here  is  another: 

► “The  campus  reverberates  today  perhaps  in 
part  because  so  many  have  come  to  regard  [it]  as 
the  most  promising  of  all  institutions  for  developing 
cures  for  society’s  ills.”  [Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  president 
of  George  Washington  University] 

Here  is  another: 

► “Men  must  be  discriminating  appraisers  of 
their  society,  knowing  coolly  and  precisely  what  it  is 
about  society  that  thwarts  or  limits  them  and  there- 
fore needs  modification. 

“And  so  they  must  be  discriminating  protectors 
of  their  institutions,  preserving  those  features  that 
nourish  and  strengthen  them  and  make  them  more 
free.”  [John  W.  Gardner,  at  Cornell  University] 

But  who  appraises  our  colleges  and  universities? 
Who  decides  whether  (and  how)  they  need  modify- 
ing? Who  determines  what  features  to  preserve; 
which  features  “nourish  and  strengthen  them  and 
make  them  more  free?”  In  short: 

Who’s  in  charge  there? 


Who’s  in  Charge— I 

o 

The  Trustees 


By  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  people  in 
c *iarge  ol  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
| the  trustees  or  regents-25,000  of  them, 
according  to  the  educated  guess  of  their 
principal  national  organization,  the  Association  of 
Croverning  Boards. 

In  the  long  history  of  higher  education  in 
America,”  said  one  astute  observer  recently, 


“trustees  have  seldom  been  cast  in  a heroic  role.” 
For  decades  they  have  been  blamed  for  whatever 
faults  people  have  found  with  the  nation’s  colleges 
and  universities. 

Trustees  have  been  charged,  variously,  with 
representing  the  older  generation,  the  white  race, 
religious  orthodoxy,  political  powerholders,  business 
and  economic  conservatism — in  short,  The  Estab- 
lishment. Other  critics — among  them  orthodox 
theologians,  political  powerholders,  business  and 
economic  conservatives — have  accused  trustees  of 
not  being  Establishment  enough. 

On  occasion  they  have  earned  the  criticisms.  In 
the  early  days  of  American  higher  education,  when 
most  colleges  were  associated  with  churches,  the 
trustees  were  usually  clerics  with  stern  ideas  of  what 
should  and  should  not  be  taught  in  a church-related 
institution.  They  intruded  freely  in  curriculums, 
courses,  and  the  behavior  of  students  and  faculty 
members. 

On  many  Protestant  campuses,  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  clerical  influence  was  lessened 
and  often  withdrawn.  Clergymen  on  their  boards  of 
trustees  were  replaced,  in  many  instances,  by 
businessmen,  as  the  colleges  and  universities  sought 
trustees  who  could  underwrite  their  solvency.  As 
state  systems  of  higher  education  were  founded,  they 
too  were  put  under  the  control  of  lay  regents  or 
trustees. 

Trustee-faculty  conflicts  grew.  Infringements  of 
academic  freedom  led  to  the  founding,  in  1915,  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
Through  the  association,  faculty  members  developed 
and  gained  wide  acceptance  of  strong  principles  of 
academic  freedom  and  tenure.  The  conflicts  eased — 
but  even  today  many  faculty  members  watch  their 
institution’s  board  of  trustees  guardedly. 

In  the  past  several  years,  on  some  campuses, 
trustees  have  come  under  new  kinds  of  attack. 

► At  one  university,  students  picketed  a meeting 
of  the  governing  board  because  two  of  its  members, 
they  said,  led  companies  producing  weapons  used  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

► On  another  campus,  students  (joined  by  some 
faculty  members)  charged  that  college  funds  had 
been  invested  in  companies  operating  in  racially 
divided  South  Africa.  The  investments,  said  the 
students,  should  be  canceled;  the  board  of  trustees 
should  be  censured. 

► At  a Catholic  institution,  two  years  ago,  most 
students  and  faculty  members  went  on  strike  be- 
cause the  trustees  (comprising  33  clerics  and  1 1 lay- 


men) had  dismissed  a liberal  theologian  from  the 
faculty.  The  board  reinstated  him,  and  the  strike 
ended.  A year  ago  the  board  was  reconstituted  to 
consist  of  1 5 clerics  and  1 5 laymen.  (A  similar  shift 
to  laymen  on  their  governing  boards  is  taking  place 
at  many  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.) 

► A state  college  president,  ordered  by  his 
trustees  to  reopen  his  racially  troubled  campus,  re- 
signed because,  he  said,  he  could  not  “reconcile 
effectively  the  conflicts  between  the  trustees”  and 
other  groups  at  his  institution. 

How  do  most  trustees  measure  up  to 
their  responsibilities?  How  do  they  react 
to  the  lightning-bolts  of  criticism  that, 
by  their  position,  they  naturally  attract? 
We  have  talked  in  recent  months  with  scores  of 
trustees  and  have  collected  the  written  views  of 
many  others.  Our  conclusion:  With  some  notable 
(and  often  highly  vocal)  exceptions,  both  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  many  trustees’  understanding 
of  higher  education’s  problems,  including  the  touch- 
iness of  their  own  position,  are  greater  than  most 
people  suspect. 

Many  boards  of  trustees,  we  found,  are  showing 
deep  concern  for  the  views  of  students  and  are  going 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  know  them  better.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  boards  are  rewriting  their 
by-laws  to  include  students  (as  well  as  faculty 
members)  in  their  membership. 

William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  cbs  and  a trustee 
of  Columbia  University,  said  after  the  student  out- 
breaks on  that  troubled  campus: 

“The  university  may  seem  [to  students]  like  just 
one  more  example  of  the  establishment’s  trying  to 
run  their  lives  without  consulting  them.  ...  It  is 
essential  that  we  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
work  for  the  correction  of  such  conditions  legitimate- 
ly and  effectively  rather  than  compulsively  and 
violently.  . . . 

“Legally  the  university  is  the  board  of  trustees, 
but  actually  it  is  very  largely  the  community  of 
teachers  and  students.  That  a board  of  trustees 
should  commit  a university  community  to  policies 
and  actions  without  the  components  of  that  com- 
munity participating  in  discussions  leading  to  such 
commitments  has  become  obsolete  and  unworkable.  ’ ’ 
Less  often  than  one  might  expect,  considering 
some  of  the  provocations,  did  we  find  boards  of 
trustees  giving  “knee-jerk”  reactions  even  to  the 
most  extreme  demands  presented  to  them.  Not  very 
long  ago,  most  boards  might  have  rejected  such 


The  role  of  higher  education’s  trustees  often  is  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood 


As  others  seek  a greater  voice,  presidents  are  natural  targets  for  their  attack 


demands  out  of  hand;  no  longer.  James  M.  Hester, 
the  president  of  New  York  University,  described  the 
change: 

“To  the  activist  mind,  the  fact  that  our  board 
of  trustees  is  legally  entrusted  with  the  property  and 
privileges  of  operating  an  educational  institution  is 
more  an  affront  than  an  acceptable  fact.  What  is 
considered  relevant  is  what  is  called  the  social 
reality,  not  the  legal  authority. 

“A  decade  ago  the  reaction  of  most  trustees  and 
presidents  to  assertions  of  this  kind  was  a forceful 
statement  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a 
private  institution  to  do  as  it  sees  fit.  While  faculty 
control  over  the  curriculum  and,  in  many  cases, 
student  discipline  was  delegated  by  most  boards 
long  before,  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  set  university 
policy  in  other  areas  and  to  control  the  institution 
financially  was  unquestioned. 

“Ten  years  ago  authoritarian  answers  to  radical 
questions  were  frequently  given  with  confidence. 
Now,  however,  authoritarian  answers,  which  often 
provide  emotional  release  when  contemplated,  some- 
how seem  inappropriate  when  delivered.” 

asa  result,  trustees  everywhere  are  re-exam- 
ining  their  role  in  the  governance  of 

f — ^ colleges  and  universities,  and  changes 
jL. . ^ seem  certain.  Often  the  changes  will  be 

subtle,  perhaps  consisting  of  a shift  in  attitude,  as 
President  Hester  suggested.  But  they  will  be  none 
the  less  profound. 

In  the  process  it  seems  likely  that  trustees,  as 
Vice-Chancellor  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  put  it,  will  “recognize  that  the 
college  is  not  only  a place  where  past  achievements 
are  preserved  and  transmitted,  but  also  a place 
where  the  conventional  wisdom  is  constantly  sub- 
jected to  merciless  scrutiny.” 

Mr.  Boyer  continued: 

“A  board  member  who  accepts  this  fact  will 
remain  poised  when  surrounded  by  cross-currents  of 
controversy.  . . . He  will  come  to  view  friction  as  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  life  of  a university,  and 
vigorous  debate  not  as  a sign  of  decadence,  but  of 
robust  health. 

“And,  in  recognizing  these  facts  for  himself,  the 
trustee  will  be  equipped  to  do  battle  when  the 
college — and  implicitly  the  whole  enterprise  of 
higher  education — is  threatened  by  earnest  primi- 
tives, single-minded  fanatics,  or  calculating  dema- 
gogues.” 


Who’s  in  charge?  Every  eight  years, 
on  the  average,  the  members  of  a 
college  or  university  board  must 
provide  a large  part  of  the  answer 
by  reaching,  in  Vice-Chancellor  Boyer’s  words, 
“the  most  crucial  decision  a trustee  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  make.” 

They  must  choose  a new  president  for  the  place 
and,  as  they  have  done  with  his  predecessors,  dele- 
gate much  of  their  authority  to  him. 

The  task  is  not  easy.  At  any  given  moment,  it  has 
been  estimated,  some  300  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  are  looking  for  presidents.  The 
qualifications  are  high,  and  the  requirements  are  so 
exacting  that  many  top-flight  persons  to  whom  a 
presidency  is  offered  turn  down  the  job. 

As  the  noise  and  violence  level  of  campus  protests 
has  risen  in  recent  years,  the  search  for  presidents 
has  grown  more  difficult — and  the  turndowns  more 
frequent. 

“Fellow  targets,”  a speaker  at  a meeting  of  col- 
lege presidents  and  other  administrators  called  his 
audience  last  fall.  The  audience  laughed  nervously. 
The  description,  they  knew,  was  all  too  accurate. 

“Even  in  the  absence  of  strife  and  disorder, 
academic  administrators  are  the  men  caught  in  the 
middle  as  the  defenders — and,  altogether  too  often 
these  days,  the  beleaguered  defenders — of  institu- 
tional integrity,”  Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  has  said.  “Al- 
though college  or  university  presidencies  are  still 
highly  respected  positions  in  our  society,  growing 
numbers  of  campus  malcontents  seem  bent  on  doing 
everything  they  can  to  harass  and  discredit  the 
performers  of  these  key  roles.” 

This  is  unfortunate — the  more  so  because  the 
harassment  frequently  stems  from  a deep  misunder- 
standing of  the  college  administrator’s  function. 

The  most  successful  administrators  cast  them- 
selves in  a “staff”  or  “service”  role,  with  the  well- 
being of  the  faculty  and  students  their  central  con- 
cern. Assuming  such  a role  often  takes  a large 
measure  of  stamina  and  goodwill.  At  many  in- 
stitutions, both  faculty  members  and  students  ha- 
bitually blame  administrators  for  whatever  ails  them 
— and  it  is  hard  for  even  the  most  dedicated  of  ad- 
ministrators to  remember  that  they  and  the  faculty- 
student  critics  are  on  the  same  side. 

“Without  administrative  leadership,”  philosopher 
Sidney  Hook  has  observed,  “every  institution  . . . 
runs  down  hill.  The  greatness  of  a university  consists 
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The  President 


A college's  heart  is  its  faculty.  What  part  should  it  have  in  running  the  place  ? 


predominantly  in  the  greatness  of  its  faculty.  But 
faculties  ...  do  not  themselves  build  great  faculties. 
To  build  great  faculties,  administrative  leadership 
is  essential.” 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  this  academic  year, 
however,  the  American  Council  on  Education  re- 
leased the  results  of  a survey  of  what  2,040  ad- 
ministrators, trustees,  faculty  members,  and  students 
foresaw  for  higher  education  in  the  1970’s.  Most 
thought  “the  authority  of  top  administrators  in 
making  broad  policy  decisions  will  be  significantly 
eroded  or  diffused.”  And  three  out  of  four  faculty 
members  said  they  found  the  prospect  “desirable.” 
Who’s  in  charge?  Clearly  the  answer  to  that 
question  changes  with  every  passing  day. 

With  it  all,  the  job  of  the  president 
has  grown  to  unprecedented  propor- 
tions. The  old  responsibilities  of  lead- 
ing the  faculty  and  students  have 
proliferated.  The  new  responsibilities  of  money- 
raising and  business  management  have  been  heaped 
on  top  of  them.  The  brief  span  of  the  typical  presi- 
dency— about  eight  years — testifies  to  the  roughness 
of  the  task. 

Yet  a president  and  his  administration  very  often 
exert  a decisive  influence  in  governing  a college  or 
university.  One  president  can  set  a pace  and  tone 
that  invigorate  an  entire  institution.  Another  presi- 
dent can  enervate  it. 

At  Columbia  University,  for  instance,  following 
last  year’s  disturbances  there,  an  impartial  fact- 
finding commission  headed  by  Archibald  Cox  traced 
much  of  the  unrest  among  students  and  faculty 
members  to  “Columbia’s  organization  and  style  of 
administration”: 

“The  administration  of  Columbia’s  affairs  too 
often  conveyed  an  attitude  of  authoritarianism  and 
invited  distrust.  In  part,  the  appearance  resulted 
from  style;  for  example,  it  gave  affront  to  read  that 
an  influential  university  official  was  no  more  in- 
terested in  student  opinion  on  matters  of  intense 
concern  to  students  than  he  was  in  their  taste  for 
strawberries. 

“In  part,  the  appearance  reflected  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  . . . The  president  was  unwilling  to  sur- 
render absolute  disciplinary  powers.  In  addition, 
government  by  improvisation  seems  to  have  been 
not  an  exception,  but  the  rule.” 

At  San  Francisco  State  College,  last  December, 
the  leadership  of  Acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 


whether  one  approved  it  or  not,  was  similarly  de- 
cisive. He  confronted  student  demonstrators,  prom- 
ised to  suspend  any  faculty  members  or  students 
who  disrupted  the  campus,  reopened  the  institution 
under  police  protection,  and  then  considered  the 
dissidents’  demands. 

But  looking  ahead,  he  said,  “We  must  eventually 
put  campus  discipline  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
faculty  and  student  groups  who  will  work  coopera- 
tively with  administrations  . . . .” 

Who’s  in  charge?  “However  the  power 
mixture  may  be  stirred,”  says  Dean 
W.  Donald  Bowles  of  American  Uni- 
versity, “in  an  institution  aspiring  to 
quality,  the  role  of  the  faculty  remains  central.  No 
president  can  prevail  indefinitely  without  at  least 
the  tacit  support  of  the  faculty.  Few  deans  will  last 
more  than  a year  or  two  if  the  faculty  does  not 
approve  their  policies.” 

The  power  of  the  faculty  in  the  academic  ac- 
tivities of  a college  or  university  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Few  boards  of  trustees  would  seriously  con- 
sider infringing  on  the  faculty’s  authority  over  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom.  As  for  the  college  or 
university  president,  he  almost  always  would  agree 
with  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, that  he  is,  “on  academic  matters,  the  agent 
and  not  the  master  of  the  faculty.” 

A joint  statement  by  three  major  organizations 
representing  trustees,  presidents,  and  professors  has 
spelled  out  the  faculty’s  role  in  governing  a college 
or  university.  It  says,  in  part: 

“The  faculty  has  primary  responsibility  for  such 
fundamental  areas  as  curriculum,  subject  matter 
and  methods  of  instruction,  research,  faculty  status, 
and  those  aspects  of  student  life  which  relate  to  the 
educational  process. 

“On  these  matters,  the  power  of  review  or  final 
decision  lodged  in  the  governing  board  or  delegated 
by  it  to  the  president  should  be  exercised  adversely 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  . . . 

“The  faculty  sets  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
offered  in  course,  determines  when  the  requirements 
have  been  met,  and  authorizes  the  president  and 
board  to  grant  the  degrees  thus  achieved. 

“Faculty  status  and  related  matters  are  primarily 
a faculty  responsibility.  This  area  includes  appoint- 
ments, reappointments,  decisions  not  to  reappoint, 
promotions,  the  granting  of  tenure,  and  dismissal. 

. . . The  governing  board  and  president  should,  on 


questions  of  faculty  status,  as  in  other  matters  where 
the  faculty  has  primary  responsibility,  concur  with 
the  faculty  judgment  except  in  rare  instances  and 
for  compelling  reasons  which  should  be  stated  in 
detail. 

“The  faculty  should  actively  participate  in  the 
determination  of  policies  and  procedures  governing 
salary  increases.  . . . 

“Agencies  for  faculty  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  or  university  should  be  estab- 
lished at  each  level  where  faculty  responsibility  is 
present.  ...” 

Few  have  quarreled  with  the  underlying  reason 
for  such  faculty  autonomy:  the  protection  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  But  some  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
college  and  university  scene  think  some  way  must  be 
found  to  prevent  an  undesirable  side  effect:  the 
perpetuation  of  comfortable  ruts,  in  which  individ- 
ual faculty  members  might  prefer  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  rather  than  approve  changes  that  the 
welfare  of  their  students,  their  institutions,  and 
society  might  demand. 

The  president  of  George  Washington  University, 
Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  put  it  this  way  last  fall: 

“Under  the  banner  of  academic  freedom,  [the 
individual  professor’s]  authority  for  his  own  course 
has  become  an  almost  unchallenged  right.  He  has 
been  not  only  free  to  ignore  suggestions  for  change, 
but  licensed,  it  is  assumed,  to  prevent  any  change 
he  himself  does  not  choose. 

“Even  in  departments  where  courses  are  sequen- 
tial, the  individual  professor  chooses  the  degree  to 
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which  he  will  accommodate  his 
course  to  others  in  the  sequence. 
The  question  then  becomes:  What 
restructuring  is  possible  or  desirable 
within  the  context  of  the  professor’s 
academic  freedom?” 

A NOTHER  PHENOMENON  has  af- 
fected  the  faculty’s  role 
f — ^ in  governing  the  colleges 
. _^L_and  universities  in  recent 
years.  Louis  T.  Benezet,  president 
of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School 
and  University  Center,  describes  it 
thus: 

“Socially,  the  greatest  change  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  American  campus  is  the  pro- 
fessionalization of  the  faculty.  . . . The  pattern  of 
faculty  activity  both  inside  and  outside  the  institution 
has  changed  accordingly. 

“The  original  faculty  corporation  was  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  now  quite  unstable,  composed  of  mobile 
professors  whose  employment  depends  on  regional 
or  national  conditions  in  their  field,  rather  than  on 
an  organic  relationship  to  their  institution  and  even 
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less  on  the  relationship  to  their  administrative 
heads.  . . . 

“With  such  powerful  changes  at  work  strengthen- 
ing the  professor  as  a specialist,  it  has  become  more 
difficult  to  promote  faculty  responsibility  for  edu- 
cational policy.” 

Said  Columbia  trustee  William  S.  Paley:  “It  has 
been  my  own  observation  that  faculties  tend  to  as- 
sume the  attitude  that  they  are  a detached  ar- 
bitrating force  between  students  on  one  hand  and 
administrators  on  the  other,  with  no  immediate 
responsibility  for  the  university  as  a whole.” 

Yet  in  theory,  at  least,  faculty  members 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  taking  a greater 
part  in  governing  their  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  American  Council  on 
Education’s  survey  of  predictions  for  the  1 970’s, 
99  per  cent  of  the  faculty  members  who  responded 
said  such  participation  was  “highly  desirable”  or 
“essential.”  Three  out  of  four  said  it  was  “almost 
certain”  or  “very  likely”  to  develop.  (Eight  out  of 
ten  administrators  agreed  that  greater  faculty  par- 
ticipation was  desirable,  although  they  were  con- 
siderably less  optimistic  about  its  coming  about.) 

In  another  survey  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Archie  R.  Dykes — now  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin — interviewed 
106  faculty  members  at  a large  mid  western  univer- 
sity to  get  their  views  on  helping  to  run  the  in- 
stitution. He  found  “a  pervasive  ambivalence  in 
faculty  attitudes  toward  participation  in  decision- 
making.” 

Faculty  members  “indicated  the  faculty  should 
have  a strong,  active,  and  influential  role  in  de- 
cisions,” but  “revealed  a strong  reticence  to  give  the 
time  such  a role  would  require,”  Mr.  Dykes  re- 
ported. “Asserting  that  faculty  participation  is  es- 
sential, they  placed  participation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  professional  priority  list  and  deprecated  their 
colleagues  who  do  participate.” 

Kramer  Rohfleisch,  a history  professor  at  San 
Diego  State  College,  put  it  this  way  at  a meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities:  “If  we  do  shoulder  this  burden  [of 
academic  governance]  to  excess,  just  who  will  tend 
the  academic  store,  do  the  teaching,  and  extend  the 
range  of  human  knowledge?” 

The  report  of  a colloquium  at  Teachers  College, 
New  York,  took  a different  view:  “Future  encoun- 
ters [on  the  campuses]  may  be  even  less  likely  of 


resolution  than  the  present  difficulties  unless  both 
faculty  members  and  students  soon  gain  widened 
perspectives  on  issues  of  university  governance.” 

Who’s  in  charge?  Today  a new  group 
has  burst  into  the  picture:  the  col- 
lege and  university  students  them- 
selves. 

The  issues  arousing  students  have  been  numerous. 
Last  academic  year,  a nationwide  survey  by  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  found,  the  Number  1 cause 
of  student  unrest  was  the  war  in  Vietnam;  it  caused 
protests  at  34  per  cent  of  the  859  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  studied.  The  second  most  frequent 
cause  of  unrest  was  dormitory  regulations.  This 
year,  many  of  the  most  violent  campus  demonstra- 
tions have  centered  on  civil  rights. 

In  many  instances  the  stated  issues  were  the  real 
causes  of  student  protest.  In  others  they  provided 
excuses  to  radical  students  whose  aims  were  less  the 
correction  of  specific  ills  or  the  reform  of  their  col- 
leges and  universities  than  the  destruction  of  the 
political  and  social  system  as  a whole.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  differentiate  the  two,  and  a look  at  the 
dramatis  personae  can  be  instructive  in  doing  so. 

at  the  left — the  “New  Left,”  not  to  be  eon- 
/%  fused  with  old-style  liberalism — is  Stu- 
f — % dents  for  a Democratic  Society,  whose 
leaders  often  use  the  issue  of  university 
reform  to  mobilize  support  from  their  fellow  students 
and  to  “radicalize”  them.  The  major  concern  of 
sds  is  not  with  the  colleges  and  universities  per  se, 
but  with  American  society  as  a whole. 

“It  is  basically  impossible  to  have  an  honest 
university  in  a dishonest  society,”  said  the  chairman 
of  sds  at  Columbia,  Mark  Rudd,  in  what  was  a fairly 
representative  statement  of  the  sds  attitude.  Last 
year’s  turmoil  at  Columbia,  in  his  view,  was  im- 
mensely valuable  as  a way  of  educating  students 
and  the  public  to  the  “corrupt  and  exploitative” 
nature  of  U.S.  society. 

“It’s  as  if  you  had  reformed  Heidelberg  in  1938,” 
an  sds  member  is  likely  to  say,  in  explanation  of  his 
philosophy.  “You  would  still  have  had  Hitler’s 
Germany  outside  the  university  walls.” 

The  sds  was  founded  in  1962.  Today  it  is  a loosely 
organized  group  with  some  35,000  members,  on 
about  350  campuses.  Nearly  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  sds  phenomenon  agrees  its  members  are 
highly  idealistic  and  very  bright.  Their  idealism  has 


‘Student  power'  has  many  meanings , as  the  young  seek  a role  in  college  governance 


Attached  to  a college  (intellectually, 

led  them  to  a disappointment  with  the  society 
around  them,  and  they  have  concluded  it  is  corrupt. 

Most  sds  members  disapprove  of  the  Russian 
experience  with  socialism,  but  they  seem  to  admire 
the  Cuban  brand.  Recently,  however,  members  re- 
turning from  visits  to  Cuba  have  appeared  disil- 
lusioned by  repressive  measures  they  have  seen  the 
government  applying  there. 

The  meetings  of  sds — and,  to  a large  extent,  the 
activities  of  the  national  organization,  generally — 
have  an  improvisational  quality  about  them.  This 
often  carries  over  into  the  sds  view  of  the  future. 
“We  can’t  explain  what  form  the  society  will  take 
after  the  revolution,”  a member  will  say.  “We’ll 
just  have  to  wait  and  see  how  it  develops.” 

In  recent  months  the  sds  outlook  has  become  in- 
creasingly bitter.  Some  observers,  noting  the  escala- 
tion in  militant  rhetoric  coming  from  sds  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  fear  the  radical  movement  soon 
may  adopt  a more  openly  aggressive  strategy. 

Still,  it  is  doubtful  that  sds,  in  its  present  state  of 
organization,  would  be  capable  of  any  sustained, 
concerted  assault  on  the  institutions  of  society.  The 
organization  is  diffuse,  and  its  members  have  a 
strong  antipathy  toward  authority.  They  dislike 
carrying  out  orders,  whatever  the  source. 

Far  more  influential  in  the  long  run,  most 
observers  believe,  will  be  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association.  In  the  current  spectrum 
of  student  activism  on  the  campuses,  leaders 
of  the  ns  a consider  their  members  “moderates,”  not 
radicals.  A former  nsa  president,  Edward  A. 
Schwartz,  explains  the  difference: 

“The  moderate  student  says,  ‘We’ll  go  on  strike, 
rather  than  burn  the  buildings  down.’  ” 

The  nsa  is  the  national  organization  of  elected 
student  governments  on  nearly  400  campuses.  Its 
Washington  office  shows  an  increasing  efficiency 
and  militancy — a reflection,  perhaps,  of  the  fact  that 
many  college  students  take  student  government 
much  more  seriously,  today,  than  in  the  past. 

The  nsa  talks  of  “student  power”  and  works  at  it: 
more  student  participation  in  the  decision-making 
at  the  country’s  colleges  and  universities.  And  it 
wants  changes  in  the  teaching  process  and  the 
traditional  curriculum. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  nsa  sends  advisers 
around  the  country  to  help  student  governments 
with  their  battles.  The  advisers  often  urge  the 
students  to  take  their  challenges  to  authority  to  the 
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courts,  and  the  nsa’s  central  office  maintains  an 
up-to-date  file  of  precedent  cases  and  judicial 
decisions. 

A major  aim  of  nsa  this  year  is  reform  of  the 
academic  process.  With  a §315,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  association  has  established  a 
center  for  educational  reform,  which  encourages 
students  to  set  up  their  own  classes  as  alternative 
models,  demonstrating  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities the  kinds  of  learning  that  students  consider 
worthwhile. 

The  Ford  grant,  say  nsa  officials,  will  be  used  to 
“generate  quiet  revolutions  instead  of  ugly  ones” 
on  college  campuses.  The  nsa  today  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  wants  to  reform  society  from  within, 
rather  than  destroy  it  and  then  try  to  rebuild. 

Also  in  the  picture  are  organizations  of  militant 
Negro  students,  such  as  the  Congress  for  the  Unity 
of  Black  Students,  whose  founding  sessions  at  Shaw 
University  last  spring  drew  78  delegates  from  37 
colleges  and  universities.  The  congress  is  intended 
as  a campus  successor  to  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee.  It  will  push  for  courses  on 
the  history,  culture,  art,  literature,  and  music  of 
Negroes.  Its  founders  urged  students  to  pursue  their 
goals  without  interfering  with  the  orderly  operation 
of  their  colleges  or  jeopardizing  their  own  academic 
activities.  (Some  other  organizations  of  black  students 
are  considerably  more  militant.) 

And,  as  a “constructive  alternative  to  the  disrup- 
tive approach,”  an  organization  called  Associated 
Student  Governments  of  the  U.S.A.  claims  a mem- 
bership of  150  student  governments  and  proclaims 
that  it  has  “no  political  intent  or  purpose,”  only 
“the  sharing  of  ideas  about  student  government.” 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  national  groups. 
In  addition,  many  others  exist  as  purely  local  or- 
ganizations, concerned  with  only  one  campus  or 
specific  issues. 


Except  for  those  whose  aim  is  outright  dis- 
ruption for  disruption’s  sake,  many  such 
. student  reformers  are  gaining  a respectful 
■ hearing  from  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members,  and  trustees — even 
as  the  more  radical  militants  are  meeting  greater 
resistance.  And  increasing  numbers  of  institutions 
have  devised,  or  are  seeking,  ways  of  making  the 
students  a part  of  the  campus  decision-making 
process. 

It  isn’t  easy.  “The  problem  of  constructive  student 


participation — participation  that  gets  down  to  the 
‘nitty-gritty’ — is  of  course  difficult,”  Dean  C.  Peter 
Magrath  of  the  University  of  Nebraska’s  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  written.  “Students  are  birds 
of  passage  who  usually  lack  the  expertise  and 
sophistication  to  function  effectively  on  complex 
university  affairs  until  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Within  a year  or  two  they  graduate,  but  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  are  left  with  the  policies 
they  helped  devise.  A student  generation  lasts  for 
four  years;  colleges  and  universities  are  more 
permanent.” 

Yale  University’s  President  Kingman  Brewster, 
testifying  before  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  gave  these  four 
“prescriptions”  for  peaceful  student  involvement: 

► Free  expression  must  be  “absolutely  guaran- 
teed, no  matter  how  critical  or  demonstrative  it 
may  be.” 

► Students  must  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  “the  shaping  and  direction  of  the  programs, 
activities,  and  regulations  which  affect  them.” 

► Channels  of  communication  must  be  kept 
open.  “The  freedom  of  student  expression  must  be 
matched  by  a willingness  to  listen  seriously.” 

► The  student  must  be  treated  as  an  individual, 
with  “considerable  latitude  to  design  his  own 
program  and  way  of  life.” 

With  such  guidelines,  accompanied  by  positive 
action  to  give  students  a voice  in  the  college  and 
university  affairs  that  concern  them,  many  observers 
think  a genuine  solution  to  student  unrest  may  be 
attainable.  And  many  think  the  students’  contribu- 
tion to  college  and  university  governance  will  be 
substantial,  and  that  the  nation’s  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

“Personally,”  says  Otis  A.  Singletary,  vice-chan- 
cellor for  academic  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  “my  suspicion  is  that  in  university  reform, 
the  students  are  going  to  make  a real  impact  on  the 
improvement  of  undergraduate  teaching.” 

Says  Morris  B.  Abram,  president  of  Brandeis 
University:  “Today’s  students  are  physically,  emo- 
tionally, and  educationally  more  mature  than  my 
generation  at  the  same  age.  Moreover,  they  have 
become  perceptive  social  critics  of  society.  The  re- 
formers among  them  far  outnumber  the  disrupters. 
There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  ...  if  given 
the  opportunity,  [they]  will  not  infuse  good  judg- 
ment into  decisions  about  the  rules  governing  their 
lives  in  this  community.” 


Who’s  in  Charge ? 

Ideally,  a Community 


As  far  as  the  academic  community  is  concerned, 
***■  Benjamin  Franklin’s  remark  about  hanging  to- 
gether or  hanging  separately  has  never  been  more 
apt.  The  desire  for  change  is  better  expressed  in 
common  future-making  than  in  disputing  who  is  in 
and  who  is  out — or  how  far. 

— John  Caffrey,  American  Council  on  Education 


A college  or  university  can  be  governed  well  only  by  a sense  of  its  community 


Who’s  in  charge?  Trustees  and  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members  and 
students.  Any  other  answer — any 
authoritarian  answer  from  one  of 
the  groups  alone,  any  call  from  outside  for  more 
centralization  of  authority  to  restore  “order”  to 
the  campuses — misses  the  point  of  the  academic 
enterprise  as  it  has  developed  in  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  that  enterprise  echoes  the  European 
idea  of  a community  of  scholars — self-governing, 
self-determining — teachers  and  students  sharing  the 
goal  of  pursuing  knowledge.  But  it  adds  an  idea  that 
from  the  outset  was  uniquely  American:  the  belief 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  must  not  be  self- 
centered  and  ingrown,  but  must  serve  society. 

This  idea  accounts  for  putting  the  ultimate  legal 
authority  for  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  or  regents.  They  represent  the 
view  of  the  larger,  outside  interest  in  the  institu- 
tions: the  interest  of  churches,  of  governments,  of  the 
people.  And,  as  a part  of  the  college  or  university’s 
government,  they  represent  the  institution  to  the 
public:  defending  it  against  attack,  explaining  its 
case  to  legislatures,  corporations,  labor  unions, 
church  groups,  and  millions  of  individual  citizens. 

Each  group  in  the  campus  community  has  its  own 
interests,  for  which  it  speaks.  Each  has  its  own 
authority  to  govern  itself,  which  it  exercises.  Each 
has  an  interest  in  the  institution  as  a whole,  which 
it  expresses.  Each,  ideally,  recognizes  the  interests  of 
the  others,  as  well  as  the  common  cause. 

That  last,  difficult  requirement,  of  course,  is 
where  the  process  encounters  the  greatest  risk  of 
breakdown. 

“Almost  any  proposal  for  major  innovation  in  the 
universities  today  runs  head-on  into  the  opposition 
of  powerful  vested  interests,”  John  VV.  Gardner  has 
observed.  “And  the  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  who  have  grown  up  in  the  aca- 
demic world  are  skilled  in  identifying  our  vested 
interests  with  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful, 
so  that  any  attack  on  them  is,  by  definition, 
subversive.” 

In  times  of  stress,  the  risk  of  a breakdown  is 
especially  great.  Such  times  have  enveloped  us  all, 
in  recent  years.  The  breakdowns  have  occurred,  on 
some  campuses — at  times  spectacularly. 

Whenever  they  happen,  cries  are  heard  for 
abolishing  the  system.  Some  demand  that  campus 
authority  be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a few,  who 
would  then  tighten  discipline  and  curb  dissent. 


Others — at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum — demand 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  enterprise,  without 
proposing  any  alternatives. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities  survive  these 
demands,  it  will  be  because  reason  again  has  taken 
hold.  Men  and  women  who  would  neither  destroy 
the  system  nor  prevent  needed  reforms  in  it  are 
hard  at  work  on  nearly  every  campus  in  America, 
seeking  ways  to  keep  the  concept  of  the  academic 
community  strong,  innovative,  and  workable. 

The  task  is  tough,  demanding,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come.  “For  many  professors,” 
said  the  president  of  Cornell  University,  James  A. 
Perkins,  at  a convocation  of  alumni,  “the  time  re- 
quired to  regain  a sense  of  campus  community  . . . 
demands  painful  choices.”  But  wherever  that  sense 
has  been  lost  or  broken  down,  regaining  it  is 
essential. 

The  alternatives  are  unacceptable.  “If  this  com- 
munity forgets  itself  and  its  common  stake  and 
destiny,”  John  Caffrey  has  written,  “there  are 
powers  outside  that  community  who  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  step  in  and  manage  for  us.”  Chancellor 
Samuel  B.  Gould,  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  put  it  in  these  words  to  a committee  of  the 
state  legislature: 

“This  tradition  of  internal  governance  . . . must — 
at  all  cost — be  preserved.  Any  attempt,  however 
well-intentioned,  to  ignore  trustee  authority  or  to 
undermine  the  university’s  own  patterns  of  opera- 
tion, will  vitiate  the  spirit  of  the  institution  and,  in 
time,  kill  the  very  thing  it  seeks  to  preserve.” 

Who’s  in  charge  there?  The  jigsaw 
puzzle,  put  together  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  shows  the  participants: 
trustees,  administrators,  professors, 
students,  ex-students.  But  a piece  is  missing.  It  must 
be  supplied,  if  the  answer  to  our  question  is  to  be 
accurate  and  complete. 

It  is  the  American  people  themselves.  By  direct 
and  indirect  means,  on  both  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities,  they  exert  an  influence 
that  few  of  them  suspect. 

The  people  wield  their  greatest  power  through 
governments.  For  the  present  year,  through  the  50 
states,  they  have  appropriated  more  than  $5-billion 
in  tax  funds  for  college  and  university  operating 
expenses  alone.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the 
$ 1.5-billion  of  only  eight  years  ago.  As  an  expression 
of  the  people’s  decision-making  power  in  higher 
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education,  nothing  could  be  more  eloquent. 

Through  the  federal  government,  the  public’s 
power  to  chart  the  course  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  been  demonstrated  even  more  dramat- 
ically. How  the  federal  government  has  spent 
money  throughout  U.S.  higher  education  has 
changed  the  colleges  and  universities  in  a way  that 
few  could  have  visualized  a quarter-century  ago. 

Here  is  a hard  look  at  what  this  influence  has 
meant.  It  was  written  by  Clark  Kerr  for  the 
Brookings  Institution’s  “Agenda  for  the  Nation,” 
presented  to  the  Nixon  administration: 

“Power  is  allocated  with  money,”  he  wrote. 

“The  day  is  largely  past  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
autocratic  president,  the  all-powerful  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  feared  chairman  of  the  state  appro- 
priations committee,  the  financial  patron  saint,  the 
all-wise  foundation  executive  guiding  higher  educa- 
tion into  new  directions,  the  wealthy  alumnus  with 
his  pet  projects,  the  quiet  but  effective  representa- 
tives of  the  special  interests.  This  shift  of  power  can 
be  seen  and  felt  on  almost  every  campus.  Twenty 
years  of  federal  impact  has  been  the  decisive  in- 
fluence in  bringing  it  about. 

“Decisions  are  being  made  in  more  places,  and 


more  of  these  places  are  external  to  the  campus.” 
The  process  began  with  the  land-grant  movement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  enlisted  higher 
education’s  resources  in  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural growth  of  the  nation.  It  reached  explosive 
proportions  in  World  War  II,  when  the  govern- 
ment went  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
desperately  needed  technology  and  research.  After 
the  war,  spurred  by  the  launching  of  Russia’s 
Sputnik,  federal  support  of  activities  on  the  campuses 
grew  rapidly. 

Millions  of  dollars  every  year  went 
to  the  campuses  for  research.  Most  of 
it  was  allocated  to  individual  faculty 
members,  and  their  power  grew  pro- 
portionately. So  did  their  independence  from  the 
college  or  university  that  employed  them.  So  did 
the  importance  of  research  in  their  lives.  Clearly 
that  was  where  the  money  and  prestige  lay;  at 
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many  research-heavy  universities,  large  numbers  of 
faculty  members  found  that  their  teaching  duties 
somehow  seemed  less  important  to  them.  Thus  the 
distribution  of  federal  funds  had  substantially 
changed  many  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Washington  gained  a role  in  college  and  uni- 
versity decision-making  in  other  ways,  as  well. 
Spending  money  on  new  buildings  may  have  had  no 
place  in  an  institution’s  planning,  one  year;  other 
expenditures  may  have  seemed  more  urgent.  But 
when  the  federal  government  offered  large  sums 
of  money  for  construction,  on  condition  that  the 
institution  match  them  from  its  own  pocket,  what 
board  or  president  could  turn  the  offer  down? 

Not  that  the  influence  from  Washington  was 
sinister;  considering  the  vast  sums  involved,  the 
federal  programs  of  aid  to  higher  education  have 
been  remarkably  free  of  taint.  But  the  federal  power 
to  influence  the  direction  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  strong  and,  for  most,  irresistible. 

Church-related  institutions,  for  example,  found 
themselves  re-examining — and  often  changing — 
their  long-held  insistence  on  total  separation  of 
church  and  state.  A few  held  out  against  taking 
federal  funds,  but  with  every  passing  year  they 
found  it  more  difficult  to  do  so.  Without  accepting 
them,  a college  found  it  hard  to  compete. 

The  power  of  the  public  to  influence  the 
campuses  will  continue.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  in 
its  important  assessment  issued  in  Decem- 
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ber,  said  that  by  1976  federal  support  for  the 
nation’s  colleges  and  universities  must  grow  to 
$1 3-billion  a year. 

“What  the  American  nation  now  needs  from 
higher  education,”  said  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
“can  be  summed  up  in  two  words:  quality  and 
equality.” 

How  far  the  colleges  and  universities  will  go  in 
meeting  these  needs  will  depend  not  basically  on 
those  who  govern  the  colleges  internally,  but  on  the 
public  that,  through  the  government,  influences 
them  from  without. 

“The  fundamental  question  is  this,”  said  the 
State  University  of  New  York’s  Chancellor  Gould: 
“Do  we  believe  deeply  enough  in  the  principle  of 
an  intellectually  free  and  self-regulating  university 
that  we  are  willing  to  exercise  the  necessary  caution 
which  will  permit  the  institution — with  its  faults — 
to  survive  and  even  flourish?” 

In  answering  that  question,  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  have  a crucial  part  to  play.  As  former 
students,  they  know  the  importance  of  the  higher 
educational  process  as  few  others  do.  They  under- 
stand why  it  is,  and  must  be,  controversial;  why 
it  does,  and  must,  generate  frictions;  why  it  is, 
and  must,  be  free.  And  as  members  of  the  public, 
they  can  be  higher  education’s  most  informed  and 
persuasive  spokesmen. 

Who’s  in  charge  here?  The  answer  is  at  once 
simple  and  infinitely  complex. 

The  trustees  are.  The  faculty  is.  The  students  are. 
The  president  is.  You  are. 


Naturally,  in  a report  of  such  length  and 
scope,  not  all  statements  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  all  the  persons  involved,  or  of 
their  institutions.  Copyright  © 1969  by  Edi- 
torial Projects  for  Education,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved;  no  part  may  be  reproduced  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed 
in  U.  S.  A. 
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’12 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  John  Hyde  (Ruth  Cook) 


’ 14 

COME  TO  OUR  FIFTY-FIFTH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 


’15 

Deceased:  Helen  Kroger  Homan  (Mrs. 
Rudolph  Homan),  Sept.  15,  1968.  With 
great  regret  we  report  this  loss  to  her 
classmates  and  many  friends. 


’16 

Deceased:  Charlotte  Finkler  Norris  (Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Norris).  Our  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Charlotte’s  family,  including 
her  daughters,  Beatrice  Bunde  Lindsay 
'46,  Nancy  Norris  Inbusch  ’43,  and  Cyn- 
thia Richter  Norris  ’55. 

Catherine  Burge  Helm  writes  that  in 
spite  of  troublesome  arthritis  she  is  able 
to  keep  up  her  church,  social,  and  cul- 
tural interests.  She  has  four  married 
children  and  thirteen  grandchildren.  The 
youngest  son,  father  of  four,  and  a law- 
yer like  his  father,  lives  near  Catherine 
in  Louisville. 


’19 

COME  TO  OUR  FIFTIETH  REUNION 
IN  JUNE! 


Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Franklin  Wyman  (Hil- 
da Morse) 

Margaret  Lane  Foster’s  three  children 
have  presented  her  with  nine  grandchil- 
dren. 

Hilda  Morse  Wyman  is  happy  to  have 
her  daughter,  Ann  Howarth  ’42,  back  in 
the  east  after  fourteen  years  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Ann  is  living  in  Arlington,  Mass., 
and  enjoys  her  work  with  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co. 


’20 

Deceased:  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
report  the  death  of  Ruth  Vickery  Hussey 
(Mrs.  Leroy  Fogg  Hussey),  Jan.  13,  1969, 
caused  by  heart  failure.  Word  came  from 
her  son  that  Ruth  was  active  to  the  last 
day  in  community  affairs  and  historical 
work.  She  was  a member  of  the  State 
Historic  Sights  Commission;  she  had  held 
many  high  positions  in  the  National  and 
State  D.A.R.;  she  was  affiliated  with  May- 
flower Descendants,  Society  of  Daugh- 
ters of  Colonial  Wars,  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  American  Colonels,  Maine 
League  of  Historical  Societies  and  Mu- 
seums, National  Society  of  New  England 
Women,  and  Victoria  Society  of  Maine 
Women.  She  was  also  a member  of  many 
local  organizations. 

Ruth  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Gray  Vickery,  her  husband,  Le- 
roy F.  Hussey,  and  her  son,  Leroy  F. 
Hussey,  Jr.,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Annie  Laura  Hatton  wrote  from  Flor- 
ida: “I  have  done  no  extensive  traveling 
since  1964  when  we  took  a three-months 
trip  to  the  Orient,  and  had  my  daughter, 
Mary  Jeannette,  her  husband,  Bob  Gray, 
and  two  children  meet  us  for  a two- 
weeks’  stay  in  Hawaii.  Bob  and  I ’baby- 
sat’ while  the  children’s  parents  toured 
the  Outer  Islands.  It  was  our  third  trip 
to  Hawaii,  but  we  saw  a different  Hono- 
lulu: trips  to  the  zoo,  aquarium,  etc.  I 
had  a second  operation  for  cancer  in  1965 
and  the  Lord  was  good  to  me  again — I 
am  fine  now.  We  have  spent  the  last  few 
summers  at  our  lake  home  near  Bok’s 
Tower,  with  my  daughter  and  her  fam- 
ily. In  October,  along  with  friends,  we 
took  trips  to  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see to  admire  the  autumn  scenery.  On 
one  trip  we  drove  all  over  Virginia,  a 
state  I love,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  saw 
the  lovely  old  colonial  homes  and  historic 
buildings.  Bob  and  I hope,  if  world  con- 
ditions permit,  to  get  one  more  trip  to 
foreign  soil,  perhaps  to  the  Greek  Islands 
and  Turkey,  or  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
we  have  missed.  Our  grandchildren  give 
us  a lot  of  pleasure;  they  live  next  door. 
They  are:  Robby,  13,  and  Suzannah,  9, 
both  with  beautiful  red  hair!” 


’21 

Marion  Marvin  Greene  and  her  hus- 
band really  enjoy  their  winter  home  in 
Vero  Beach,  Fla.  Marion  sent  her  best 
wishes  to  all  of  the  Class  of  ’21. 


’22 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Myron  H.  Watkins 
(Louise  Petrequin) 

Deceased:  Berta  von  Herff  van  Taack- 
Trakanen  (Mrs.  B.  van  Taack-Trakanen), 
Sept.  23, 1968. 


’24 

COME  TO  OUR  FORTY-FIFTH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  George  J.  DeGarmo,  Jr. 
(Ruth  Taylor) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Bang- 
ham  (Catherine  Masters),  162  Marshall 
Ridge  Rd.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I report 
the  death  of  Mildred  Harrington  McEvoy 

last  December.  Mildred  was  a loyal  and 
generous  alumna.  She  showed  her  confi- 
dence in  Pine  Manor  and  its  future  by 
remembering  her  college  with  a splendid 
gift.  We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  her  family. 

Elizabeth  Strong  Lehman  writes  that 
she  and  her  husband  are  now  a two  home 
family — Crystal  Bay,  Minn.,  in  the  sum- 
mer and  on  the  desert  in  Borego  Springs, 
Calif.,  in  the  winter.  They  enjoy  8 grand- 
children and  poor  golf! 

Elizabeth  Rhodes  Haber  writes  that 
though  her  address  remains  the  same 
she  is  in  a new  environment — the  carriage 
house  with  a five  room  suite — while  a 
son  and  his  family  have  her  old  home. 
She  has  also  acquired  an  apartment  at 
Rossmore  Leisure  World,  Silver  Springs, 
Maryland.  She  is  expecting  her  ninth 
grandchild  in  May  and  admits  to  being 
a reluctant  baby-sitter  as  did  Nell  Barnes 
Mingus  in  a letter  to  her.  Nell’s  latest 
project  is  raising  poodles.  At  Pete  Nun- 
gessor’s  wedding  she  saw  Jack  and  Vir- 
ginia Bishop  Upstill  and  they  had  a great 
reunion. 

June  13,  14,  15  are  OUR  CLASS  RE- 
UNION dates.  Lets  make  the  headlines 
(not  for  rioting!)  for  having  the  largest 
percentage  of  a class  return.  It  could  be 
hilarious.  Recently,  quite  by  accident,  I 
found  our  Prom  picture!  I bet  we  are  all 
handsomer  today! 


’25 

Mary  Spang  Rothermel  and  her  hus- 
band enjoyed  a trip  to  Sicily  last  fall. 
Their  son,  Frederic,  is  in  Vietnam. 


’26 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  David  R.  Sparks  (Lucy 
B.  Chase) 


’27 

Jane  Anderson  Hollar  wrote  that  she 
would  like  to  see  more  news  of  her  for- 


The  Alumnae  Fund  Directors  hold  a meeting  at  the  College.  Pictured  above  facing  the 
camera  are,  left  to  right,  Sidney  Mcllvain  Kutz  '20,  Achsah  Moore  Summers  '40,  Anne 
Bullivant  Steere  ’41,  Marion  Leavitt  Beach  '37,  Mildred  Hodgman  Mahoney  '19,  and 
Ruth  Taylor  DeGarmo  ’24.  With  their  backs  to  the  camera  are  (left  to  right J William 
P.  Person,  Vice  President  for  Operations,  Jane  Henkels,  Director  of  Alumnae  Relations, 
and  Peter  Barnard,  Director  of  Development.  Not  shown  is  Mary-Lou  Youmans  Ray- 
mond ’63,  Alumnae  Fund  Director. 


mer  classmates  in  the  Bulletin.  Jane  said 
that  she  and  her  husband  love  every  min- 
ute of  their  life  in  Sea  Island.  Her  hus- 
band retired  last  September  and  they  left 
Washington  with  the  plan  to  spend  about 
three-quarters  of  each  year  at  their  Sea 
Island  home.  “As  to  children  and  grand- 
children: our  only  child,  Jane,  is  mar- 
ried, lives  in  New  Jersey  and  she  and  her 
husband  have  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
Hopefully,  Janey,  the  Third,  will  be  Pine 
Manor  material  in  about  1984! 

“I  heard  from  Estella  Graham  Graburn 
at  Christmas  time.  Her  husband  died  a 
few  years  ago  and  she  has  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  Glenview  where  most  of 
her  family  lives.  Her  address  is:  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Graburn,  737  Carriage  Hill,  Glenview, 
111.” 

Virginia  Betz  Hart  writes  that  her  “sev- 
eral families”  have  kept  her  so  occupied 
since  her  husband's  death,  six  years  ago, 
that  the  time  has  passed  more  quickly 
than  she  had  dreamed  it  could.  “My  sis- 
ter, Molly  Betz  Laffer  '29,  has  three  mar- 
ried sons,  and  among  them  they  have 
nine  lovely  children.  It’s  a delightful 
madhouse  when  we  all  get  together.  On 
the  Hart  side,  my  five  grandchildren  are 
married  and  I have  three  great  grand- 
sons, with  another  due  in  March.  I won- 
der how  many  in  the  Class  of  '27  can 
boast  a great  grandchild?  I was  a grand- 
mother the  very  moment  I was  married 
and  I have  been  bragging  ever  since. 

“The  young  ones  are  a very  important 
part  of  my  life  but  I also  like  to  travel — 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  west  coast,  Eu- 
rope and,  my  favorite  of  all,  New  Hamp- 
20  shire,  with  Madeline  Raymond,  in  the 


Monadnock  region.  Several  years  ago  I 
bought  a mobile  home  and  now  spend 
the  winters  in  The  Country  Club  Estates 
in  Venice,  Fla.  When  spring  comes  I head 
back  to  my  lovely  old  home  in  the  coun- 
try and  to  my  family  of  young  people.” 


’28 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  James  Lane  (Nancy 
Stevenson) 


’29 

COME  TO  OUR 

FORTIETH  REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Allan  Gaston  Heath 
(Vera  Middendorf) 

Constance  Read  Greason’s  intaglio- 
colorgraph  print,  “Winter  Landscape,” 
received  a prize  at  the  December  Cam- 
bridge Art  Association  Exhibition  and 
has  been  in  a show  in  Weston  for  the 
past  month.  Constance  says  that  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  it  all  is  that  Peter 
Abate,  now  teaching  at  Pine  Manor,  was 
one  of  the  judges.  She  adds:  “My  hus- 
band, Jim,  and  I had  a fine,  nostalgic 
luncheon  with  Harriet  Sanders  Burgess 
and  her  husband,  Ted,  in  Chicago  last 
fall,  where  our  youngest  daughter,  Mel- 
inda, is  a student  at  the  Art  Institute.  We 
talked  about  coming  to  our  40th  Reunion 
next  spring.  I hope  she'll  really  come! 


We  had  a wonderful  year  as  roommates 
in  Fernwood  in  ’27-’28.  Our  older  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Cobb,  and  her  hus- 
band live  in  Sherborn  with  their  four 
boys:  and  our  son,  Stephen,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  and  a daughter  live  in  Bow, 
N.H.” 

Word  has  just  come  from  Louise  Wells 
Candler:  “George  and  I continue  to  en- 
joy our  home  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  but 
we  do  travel  from  Christmas  to  Easter, 
preferably  by  freighter,  around  the  world, 
and  to  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  the  world 
‘down  under.’  We  still  have  itchy  feet 
but  are  healthy  and  happy.” 


’30 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Weston 
(Winifred  Eastman) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Paul  Harrison  Pierce 
(Nancy  S.  Richmond),  42  Oakwood  Rd., 
Newtonville,  Mass.  02160 

Virginia  Stevens  Hawks  has  been  hap- 
pily married  to  the  same  man  for  thirty- 
four  years.  Virginia  wrote  that  her  hus- 
band is  a graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Illi- 
nois, and  they  have  three  sons.  One  is 
an  assistant  vice  president  of  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank  in  Indianapolis, 
the  second  is  a salesman  for  Western 
Rubber  Co.  of  Goshen,  and  the  third  is 
in  the  Army.  Virginia  has  four  grand- 
children and  is  active  in  church  work, 
Red  Cross,  and  busy  trying  to  keep  up  a 
twelve-room  house.  She  and  her  hus- 
band spend  much  time  playing  golf. 


Engaged  in  a lively  discussion  are  the  above  members  of  the  Alumnae  Board  who  are, 
left  to  right,  Dorothy  Bell  Jones  ’40,  Second  Vice-President,  Mildred  Hod gman  Ma- 
honey '19,  Alumnae  Fund  Chairman,  Rebecca  Stout  Underhill  '50,  Special  Projects 
Chairman,  Mary  Budd  Thomson  ’40,  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Benson  Conant  ’38,  Secretary, 
Lou  Lydon  Welch  ’45,  First  Vice-President,  Edith  McWilliams  Carroll  ’40,  President, 
and  with  her  back  to  the  camera,  Ruth  Taylor  DeGarmo  ’24,  Alumnae  Trustee. 


’ 31 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  Hill  Avery 
(Edith  Louise  Collins),  44  Colton  Place, 
Longmeadow,  Mass.  01106. 


’32 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Reis  (Elaine 
Wormser) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Muhl- 
hauser  (Ann  Danson),  25  Wood  Ave., 
Glendale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45246 

News  from  Getty  Johnston  Barlow  was 

that  her  son,  John,  was  to  be  married 
after  Christmas,  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe, 
Calif.  John  is  their  second  son.  Their 
older  son  and  their  daughter  are  unmar- 
ried and  working  in  New  York.  Getty 
and  her  husband,  Milt,  have  bought  a 
new,  smaller  house  and  hoped  to  move 
before  February.  They  planned  to  re- 
cover from  the  moving  at  the  Mill  Reef 
Club  in  Antigua  for  two  weeks. 

Ginnie  Herbert  Gibson  sent  best  wishes 
to  her  classmates.  She  had  successful 
surgery  about  a year  ago  which  has 
caused  a curtailment  in  her  civic  activi- 
ties but,  in  turn,  has  provided  more  time 
for  her  painting.  She  is  still  on  the  board 
of  the  Cairo  library,  director  of  the  His- 
torical Assoc.,  and  a member  of  the 
Woman’s  Club.  They  have  no  children 
or  grandchildren  but  own  a handsome 
schnauzer,  Hans. 

Kay  Webb  Perry  and  her  husband, 
Walter,  enjoyed  the  fun  of  having  their 


new  granddaughter  around  at  Christmas 
time. 

Kitty  Cochran  Dow  and  Paul  didn’t  get 
to  England  last  fall.  Since  retirement, 
Paul  has  been  busier  than  ever.  Their 
daughter,  who  works  for  Liberty  Mutual, 
is  being  transferred  from  Chicago  to 
Houston.  Kitty  hopes  to  visit  Maysville, 
Ky.,  (home)  this  spring.  Jane  Allen  Dohan 
and  I are  looking  forward  to  seeing  her 
then. 

Cynthia  Williamson  Wise  and  Hugh 
went  off  to  St.  Croix,  in  the  fall,  for  a va- 
cation but  had  to  return  early.  All  their 
children  spent  Thanksgiving  with  them. 

We  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  stay  away 
from  the  west.  Rick’s  ship  was  commis- 
sioned in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  in  October, 
and  we  went  west  by  train.  We  took  a 
side  trip  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver — all 
very  interesting.  I guess  we  will  be  going 
west  again  soon  to  see  Rick  and  Whit  in 
Long  Beach.  Our  great  delight,  during 
the  holidays,  was  our  two-year-old  grand- 
daughter, Ann. 

We  now  plan  to  meet  some  Chicago 
friends,  April  11,  in  St.  Thomas,  where 
we  will  board  a 44-foot  ketch  and  sail 
for  a week  among  the  Virgin  Islands.  A 
captain  comes  with  the  boat;  doesn’t  it 
sound  relaxing? 

I was  elected  to  the  vestry  of  our 
church,  the  first  female  in  the  one  hun- 
dred year  history  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  of  Glendale!  Really,  I don’t  ap- 
prove of  women  taking  men’s  jobs,  but, 
as  my  husband  said,  “ ’Twas  bound  to 
happen,  so  it  might  as  well  be  Ann.” 

Thanks  to  Getty  and  Ginnie  for  return- 
ing their  questionnaires.  Also  to  Kay, 


Cyn  and  Kitty  for  their  notes.  Keep  those 
questionnaires  coming! 

Reminder:  Alumnae  Weekend,  June 
13-15. 


’33 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Engelman 
(Mary  Straus) 

Deceased:  With  great  regret  we  report 
the  death  of  Nona  Gayle  Parslow  (Mrs. 

S.  A.  Parslow). 

Ruth  Taintor  Babcock’s  husband  re- 
tired last  July — several  years  early.  Their 
son  and  his  wife  had  their  second  son, 
Andrew  Nelson,  in  November,  and  their 
daughter  and  her  husband  have  two 
girls. 

Cornelia  Biddulph  Haycock  is  indeed  a 
voice  of  the  past.  Her  34  years  of  living 
in  Bermuda  have  been  happy  and  re- 
warding— pleasure  mixed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  living:  the  usual  volunteer  work, 

Pink  Lady,  welfare,  baby  clinics,  bazaars, 
rummage  sales  and  such.  They  sail  and 
cruise  in  the  family  sloop  on  weekends 
or  daytimes  during  months  of  pleasant 
weather  and  her  husband  golfs  in  win- 
ter. They  have  had  trips  to  England,  Eu- 
rope, Scandinavia,  and  cruised  for  three 
weeks  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1968,  with 
more  to  come  in  '69.  Cornelia’s  banker 
husband  is  looking  forward  to  retirement 
— the  workshop  is  calling  him  to  the  cab- 
inet work  he  loves.  They  have  two  sons, 
Arthur  and  Gregory.  Art  is  a banker  in  21 


Bermuda  and  Greg  is  working  for  a de- 
gree in  chartered  accountancy  in  Tor- 
onto. Both  sons  have  lovely  wives.  Cor- 
nelia says,  “Will  they  come  back  home? 
We  can  only  hope.”  She  adds,  “Best 
wishes  to  all  of  ‘1933’.  Look  us  up  on 
your  next  trip  to  Bermuda!” 


’ 34 

COME  TO  OUR  THIRTY-FIFTH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  George  LeBlanc, 
Jr.  (Ruth  Cavanagh),  6 Pippin  Lane,  Lloyd 
Harbor,  Huntington,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11743 

Come  to  Pine  Manor  in  June  for  Alum- 
nae Weekend  and  our  35th  Reunion.  Use 
the  class  list  to  contact  your  friends  and 
make  plans  to  be  together  on  June  13,  14 
and  15. 


’35 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt 
(Mary  Johnson) 

Deceased:  Marjorie  Haines  James  (Mrs. 
Leonard  James),  Oct.  10,  1968.  Our  sym- 
pathy has  been  conveyed  to  Marjorie’s 
husband  and  family. 


’36 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Keiser,  Jr. 
(Ruth  Harman) 

Class  Secretary : Mrs.  GeorgeMellor  (Mar- 
jorie McLeod),  503  Edgewood  Dr.,  Elmira, 
N.Y. 14905 

Martha  Denious  Nichols,  formerly  Mrs. 
J.  Verne  Hawn,  is  now  Mrs.  Perry  Nich- 
ols. Martha  wrote:  “Last  May  I was  mar- 
ried to  a wonderful  artist,  so  am  now 
painting,  too,  in  spite  of  a lack  of  talent. 
Three  of  my  four  children  are  married 
and  living  in  Texas.  My  youngest  daugh- 
ter is  a junior  at  the  Univ.  of  Texas.  I am 
the  proud  grandmother  of  two  little 
girls.” 

Alice  Peek  Graves  finds  time,  now  that 
both  her  children  are  married,  to  do  the 
outside  activities  that  she  enjoys.  She 
writes:  “Our  son,  Budge,  has  two  boys, 
and  lives  in  Schenectady  and  our  daugh- 
ter, Pamela,  has  one  boy,  and  lives  in 
Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island.  I really  took  on 
a big  job  as  a volunteer  at  the  Hartford 
Hospital  and  am  now  the  gift  buyer  for 
the  Auxiliary  store.  It  is  lots  of  work 
but  fun.  I still  find  time  for  an  occasional 
business  trip  with  my  husband.  The  first 
of  March  we  take  off  for  our  annual  win- 
ter vacation,  this  year  to  St.  Croix  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.” 

Dorothy  Bryce  Howells  writes:  “We 
are  building  a vacation-retirement  home 
on  Hilton  Head  Island  and  hope  to  be 
in  it  by  June.  If  any  of  the  Class  of  ’36 
comes  that  way,  do  give  us  a call  as  we 
would  love  to  see  you.  It  is  a beautiful 
spot.  Our  oldest  son,  John,  after  teaching 
for  four  years  is  now  contentedly  work- 
22  ing  with  his  father.  Bryce  will  graduate 


in  June  from  Univ.  of  Vermont  and  will 
marry  a lovely  Yankee  gal  from  Bur- 
lington in  August.  Andrea  is  at  Stetson 
Univ.  in  Florida.  I keep  busy  with  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Board  of 
the  YWCA,  Red  Cross  hospital  work, 
and  looking  for  country  antiques  to  fur- 
nish our  island  nest. 


’37 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  John  W.  Beach  (Mar- 
ion Leavitt) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Kemper 
(Elizabeth  Nutting),  4607  Oak  Dr.,  Edina, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55424 

Marilee  Leavitt  Beach  sent  this  word: 
“An  interesting  result  of  the  latest  col- 
umn in  the  Bulletin  was  a letter  from 
Betty  Wulf  Engstrom  saying  that  she 
and  Bill  are  going  to  have  one  evening 
in  Barbados  in  March  and  wondered  if 
we  were  going  to  be  there.  It  so  happens 
that  we  are,  so  we  are  planning  a get- 
together.  It  definitely  pays  to  read  the 
Pine  Manor  Bulletin! !” 

Marilee  added:  “Our  first-born,  John 
Carter,  was  married  Dec.  14,  1968,  to 
Christine  Cernik  of  Katonah,  N.Y.  They 
are  living  in  Bedford  Hills,  about  three 
miles  from  here.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  new  addition  to  the  family.” 

Joan  Crook  Wood’s  continuing  interest 
is  in  helping  blind  people:  “I  go  to  court 
with  a blind  lawyer  friend  and  as  he 
puts  it,  ‘I  am  his  eyes.’  All  my  blind 
friends  are  so  wonderful  that  I am  sure 
I benefit  as  much,  or  more,  than  they  do 
from  our  contacts.” 

Barbara  Drummond  Gilman  went  to 
Europe  with  Mile.  Stewart  in  1936,  with 
eight  or  nine  others  of  the  Class  of  ’37. 
She  returned  to  Europe  in  1937  and  now 
again  the  possibility  of  Europe  looms,  as 
her  French-speaking  daughter  plans  to 
attend  the  American  School  in  Switzer- 
land next  year.  Barbara  wrote:  “This 
should  lure  us  across,  and  if  Fi  Mithoe- 
fer  Keeler  or  any  other  traveled  class- 
mates will  send  suggestions  they  will  be 
gratefully  received!  Hilly  Thaxter  Gig- 
noux,  I am  aware,  can  advise  me  about 
visiting  England  if  I will  stop  skiing  long 
enough  to  listen.  I have  gone  well  past 
the  Junior  League  stage  of  life  and  now 
give  my  volunteer  talents  and  hours  (and 
hours  and  hours  and  hours)  where  char- 
ity begins.  No — not  at  home — but  where 
my  heart  is.  If  you  want  me,  try  my  hus- 
band’s office.  I find  the  business  world 
a fascinating  area  from  many  aspects. 
Though  I am  non-secretarial,  the  achieve- 
ments I could  list  are  surprisingly  num- 
erous. Though  the  world  is  a mess,  my 
world  is,  for  now,  in  great  shape.  Our 
son  has  even  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Viet  Nam  and  attends  Boston  Univ.” 


’38 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Hardacre 
(Jane  Manwaring) 

Mary  Ann  Grier  Jones  wrote  that  they 
have  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  are 
house  hunting. 


Katheryn  MacLennan  Holmes  reports 
the  wedding  of  her  son,  Stewart  Mac- 
Lennan Holmes,  to  Virginia  Renee 
Miller. 

From  Elizabeth  Starr  Kirk  came  this 
word:  “This  fall  I had  the  great  pleasure 
of  attending  the  Fairfield  County  lunch- 
eon. Evie  Makepeace  Cochrane  and  Mar- 
guerite Giraud  Anderson  were  there  from 
our  class.  How  I wished  I had  had  a 
daughter  to  send  to  Pine  Manor.  Perhaps 
I shall  be  blessed  with  a granddaughter 
some  day.  Garrett  and  I have  three  boys, 
all  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy  An- 
dover. Garrett,  Jr.,  went  on  to  Williams 
and  Harvard  Business  School  and  is  now 
associated  with  Dillon  Read.  Dave  went 
to  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wharton 
Business  School  and  is  with  Landauer 
Assoc,  in  New  York.  Selden  is  a junior 
at  Syracuse  (fine  arts).  We  are  almost 
through  education! 

“I  am  a lady  of  leisure  now.  I taught 
retarded  children  for  a good  many  years 
and  it  was  a wonderful  experience.” 

Priscilla  Blaikie  Hines  wrote  that  her 
daughter,  Pam,  25,  presented  them  with 
a second  little  granddaughter,  Sara  Lyn. 
Lauren,  2 years  old,  is  just  beginning  to 
talk.  Daughter  Nancy,  22,  was  married, 
Dec.  27,  to  Jack  Wood,  her  high  school 
“beau”  a few  years  back.  Priscilla’s  twin 
boys,  19,  both  entered  college  last  fall. 
Blaikie  is  at  Ohio  State  and  Gordon,  Jr., 
is  presently  at  Cornell  but  is  considering 
transferring  to  the  Univ.  of  Denver.  Clay, 
12,  is  at  King’s  school  in  Stamford. 

Priscilla  says:  “Gordon’s  business  is 
now  in  Stamford  so  no  more  commuting 
to  New  York.  It  gives  him  three  extra 
hours  a day.  He  loves  to  garden  and  has 
been  taking  piano  lessons.  I enjoy  ten- 
nis, make  artificial  flower  arrangements 
and  I am  interested  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Mother  gave  us  her  farm  outside  of 
Torrington  this  year.  It  produces  fruit 
and  eggs  and  we  hope  to  move  up  there 
in  a few  years." 


’39 

COME  TO  OUR  THIRTIETH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  N.  B.  Groton,  Jr.  (Juan- 
ita Brown) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Otto  A.  Ohland, 
III  (Natalie  DeClerque),  405  Weed  St., 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840 

Char  Shafer  Stanton’s  husband,  Har- 
ris, died  on  Christmas  Day,  and  I know 
you  all  join  me  in  sending  sympathy  to 
her  and  her  children. 

Midge  Kuhns  Hebert  said  in  her  Christ- 
mas card  that  the  usual  rat  race  ensued 
at  her  house,  with  family  and  friends 
coming  and  going  constantly.  Fun,  she 
says,  but  tiring! 

Peggy  Laros  Shelton  is  still  in  Bethle- 
hem on  Weekends  and  New  York  City 
during  the  week.  She  had  lunch  last 
spring  with  Debby  Beggs  Moncrief  and 
they  were  able  to  “catch  up”.  The  eldest 
Shelton,  Tony,  was  married  Dec.  16  to 
Teresa  Reardon. 


Houston  Club 
Honors  President  Ferry 


Esther  Silleck  Holbrook  writes  from 
Cavendish,  Vt.,  where  they  have  a farm, 
complete  with  Morgan  horses.  Naturally, 
she  spends  time  riding  and  loves  all  of 
it,  including  a new  snowmobile.  Her  hus- 
band, Fred,  is  now  a town  selectman, 
which  he  enjoys  greatly.  Esther  says 
it's  a good  life  up  there,  and  I believe 
her! 

Shirley  Blair  Berry  has  moved  to  Tuc- 
son where  she  had  visited  while  daugh- 
ter, Sherry,  was  at  Univ.  of  Arizona.  Last 
summer  Shirl  and  daughter  Suzy,  15, 
visited  son  Henry,  his  wife  and  baby,  in 
Walla  Walla.  Then  on  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
down  the  west  coast,  and  on  home  to 
Tucson.  They  love  the  west  and  Shirl  has 
seen  Betsey  Lay  Dick  and  Cecily  Jessup 
Goetz. 

Ginny  Myer  Howland's  shop,  which 
she  and  seven  other  Darien  “ladies” 
started  a year  and  a half  ago,  is  still  the 
most  exciting  thing  that  has  happened  to 
her  recently.  She  wrote:  “There  are  times 
when  I wonder  why  I have  to  work  so 
hard  at  my  age,  like  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, but  then  there  are  times  when  I’m 
awfully  glad  I have  this  extra-curricular 
activity.  Once  the  children  have  grown 
and  gone,  playing  bridge  all  day  becomes 
uninspiring.”  The  shop  is  basically  a con- 
signment shop  but  they  also  specialize 
in  unique  gifts. 

Carol  Tonner  Hays,  from  Wyncote, 
Pa.,  writes  a glowing  report  of  grandchil- 
dren. Three  little  girls  of  elder  daughter, 
and  one  little  boy  of  younger  daughter. 
Her  son  is  in  his  third  year  at  Arizona 
State  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Carol 
had  two  operations  in  six  weeks  and  had 
to  take  life  easy,  but  is  now  well  on  the 
mend. 

Char  Stout  Hooker  has  been  in  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.,  for  six  years,  after 
eight  years  in  Hinsdale,  111.  Her  husband, 
Tom,  is  a manufacturer’s  representative 
and  they  have  three  children:  Mimi,  21, 
at  Rollins  College;  Martha,  16,  sopho- 
more at  Girls’  Preparatory  School,  and 
Tim,  11,  a 5th-grader,  at  home  and  a Boy 
Scout.  Char  busies  herself  with  the  art 
association,  collecting  porcelain,  golfing, 
gardening,  and  needlepoint.  She  is  past- 


The  Houston  Pine  Manor  Club  honored 
President  Ferry  at  a cocktail  party  when  he 
visited  the  Houston  area  last  fall.  Alumnae, 
parents  of  students,  and  other  friends  of  the 
College  were  entertained  at  the  Bayou  Club  by 
Maconda  Brown  O’Connor  ’50  and  her  hus- 
band, Ralph  O’Connor.  In  charge  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  affair  were  Joan  Potter  Hazel- 
hurst  ’49,  President  of  the  Houston  Club,  Sara 
Houstoun  Lindsey  ’43,  a former  Alumna  Trus- 
tee of  Pine  Manor,  and  Fredericka  Hirsch 
Wyckoff  ’58. 


president  and  board  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  Preservation  of  Tennessee 
Antiquities,  board  member  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Cotton  Ball  Association  and  Ten- 
nessee State  Alumnae  Recommendation 
for  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 

Robin  Graves  Howe  brings  us  up-to- 
date  on  her  brood.  Lately,  150-pounds  of 
St.  Bernard  puppy  joined  the  ranks, 
along  with  James  MacGregor  Powell,  a 
new  grandson.  #1  daughter  is  a wife  and 
mother  in  N.Y.C.;  #2  daughter,  Katha- 
rine B.  Howe  '65,  is  in  leukemia  research 
in  N.Y.C.;  #3  daughter,  Barbara  N.  Howe 
’66,  is  a nurse  in  Boston;  #4  daughter 
Gretchen  S.  Koch  ’65,  is  in  Pepsi  Cola 
Personnel  in  N.Y.C.;  #5,  a son,  a junior 
at  Univ.  of  California;  and  #6,  a son, 
at  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital.  Husband, 
John,  retired,  is  starting  a new  career 
in  antiques  and  real  estate,  while  Rob 
is  starting  her  sixth  year  in  the  Famous 
Writers  School  course. 

Jean  Stringer  Pierson  and  Connie  Gros- 
venor  were  given  a tour  of  the  new  cam- 
pus by  President  Ferry.  Jean  hopes  her 
daughter  will  be  a Pine  Manor  girl. 

And  now  I submit  to  you  the  gorgeous, 
glorious,  gay  thought  of  our  Reunion — 
June  13,  14,  and  15,  which  must  be  a 
must!  Pine  Manor  has  great  plans  for 
us  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Thank  you  for  your  news  and  I’ll  see  you 
in  June! 

’40 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Thomson,  II 
(Mary  Budd) 

Pat  Wisner  Barnard  has  moved  to  Wel- 
lesley. She  and  Betty  Miller  Crawford 

visited  the  College  in  January  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  Mrs.  Latika  Rajpal  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  took  a tour  of  the  campus  with 
President  Ferry. 

Virginia  Mason  Morgan  reports:  “We 
have  a new  granddaughter,  born  Sept. 
28,  two  days  before  we  returned  from  a 
wonderful  sailing  trip  up  the  Yugoslav- 
ian coast  from  Dubrovnic  to  Pula,  then 
to  Venice  to  meet  our  oldest  son,  Mac, 


who  has  been  stationed  near  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  for  two  and  a half  years  with 
the  Army.  We  see  Ann  Treadway  Schutt, 
often  and  hear  great  things  about  Pine 
Manor.” 


’41 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  John  Ogden  (Elizabeth 
Harnischfeger) 

Class  Secretary : Mrs.  Page  P.  Stephens 
(Nancy  C.  Hegeman),  411  Tuttle  Pkway., 
Westfield,  N.J.  07090 

Ann  Starbuck  Gelser  writes  that  “the 
most  challenging  experience  I’ve  had  in 
years  was  attending  a Leadership  Skills 
Institute  at  our  Church  Province  Confer- 
ence center,  then  planning  a training 
event  for  our  Parish  training  committee.” 
Bucky’s  daughter,  Meribah,  called  Boo, 
is  a sophomore  at  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity. Husband  George,  she  says,  is  having 
fun  watching  sales  of  carded  film  grow. 

Marcia  Hobart  Howell  and  her  hus- 
band were  in  Europe  in  the  fall  on  a five- 
week  business  and  pleasure  trip.  Their 
daughter,  Deborah,  Pine  Manor ’67,  loves 
it  at  the  College  of  Nursing  at  Cincin- 
nati. Marcia  sums  it  all  up,  saying  life  is 
good  and  full.  Third  grader,  David,  keeps 
her  in  the  PTA  still.  Rob  at  14  is  a swim 
team  member,  Lucia,  her  oldest,  owns  a 
dress  shop  in  Cincinnati  and  married 
son,  Busser,  lives  in  California. 

Madeleine  Miller  Hogan  notes  she  is 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  her  children  by 
getting  a Master's  Degree  in  Library  Sci- 
ence at  Queen’s  College,  City  University 
of  New  York.  She  works  as  a fine  arts 
librarian  at  Adelphi  University,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.  One  son  is  a senior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  one  a freshman 
at  Stanford  and  the  third  a high  school 
junior. 

Ursula  Burkard  Keleher  who  visited 
the  college  with  her  daughter,  Nancy,  in 
December,  says  she  keeps  in  touch  with 
Evelyn  Ford  O’Connor. 

Eleanor  Ferguson  Ferry  and  her  family 
moved  to  their  new  home  in  Evergreen,  23 


Colo.,  in  late  fall  after  two  very  unrelax- 
ing months  in  a one  room  cabin  with 
hyperkinetic  twins  and  a poodle.  Roger, 
17,  is  majoring  in  architecture  at  Prince- 
ton. 

The  engagement  of  Melville  (Duckie) 
Faas  Clark’s  middle  son,  Charles,  to  Gail 
Houston,  also  of  Westfield,  N.J.,  has  been 
announced.  The  Clark’s  oldest  boy  is  fly- 
ing in  Vietnam,  the  youngest,  Tom,  is  a 
freshman  at  Arizona  State. 

It  is  good  to  have  news  of  Miss  Harriet 
Hudson,  our  class  advisor.  On  sabbatical 
leave  she  was  a Visiting  Scholar  at 
UCLA,  worked  on  a research  project  in 
labor  history  at  her  own  desk  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  then  went  to  Europe  with  her 
two  sisters.  In  York,  England,  she  visited 
Miss  Imogene  Ward  (as  she  was  known 
to  us).  Miss  Ward  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  our  class  and  is  the  wife  of 
Douglas  Sargent,  Suffragen  Bishop  of 
York. 

Jeanne  Gunther  Hemphill  writes  that 
her  oldest  son  Andy  is  now  in  the  Navy. 
Her  husband  works  in  Facilities  Plan- 
ning at  Portland  (Ore.)  State  College 
which  gained  glory  on  the  TV  College 
Bowl. 


9 42 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  David  R.  Grace 
(Nancy  Erskine),  Ripley  Lane,  Oyster 
Bay,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11771 

This  column  is  going  in  early  so  it  will 
be  shorter  than  those  in  recent  issues. 
We  are  off  next  week  to  New  Zealand 
using  a godchild’s  wedding  in  Welling- 
ton as  the  excuse  for  the  trip.  In  reality, 
my  David  has  to  get  away  soon  or  we 
will  have  to  put  him  away  on  a funny 
farm  for  tired  business  men. 

Mary  Thompson  Alexander  writes  that 
her  older  daughter  is  at  Connecticut 
College  and  her  second  one  is  at  House 
in  the  Pines  school. 

Kate  Kanaley  sent  a note  saying:  “I 
have  been  the  Foreign  Student  Advisor 
at  Michigan  Tech  for  the  past  six  years. 
Currently  there  are  121  overseas  stu- 
dents representing  31  countries  plus 
Canada’s  133  students.  It’s  very  rugged 
country  up  here — lots  of  snow  which 
makes  for  excellent  skiing  and  snow- 
mobiling.” 

Patricia  Sears  Girardi  says  “I  haven’t 
sent  much  in  the  way  of  news  because  it 
all  sounds  repetitively  suburban.  Now 
that  I am  beyond  the  little  children  and 
PTA  things,  my  mad  round  of  activities 
includes  bowling  in  a club  league, 
Women’s  Club,  Great  Books  discussion 
group  and  a monthly  women’s  invest- 
ment club.  The  latter  is  not  only  great 
fun  but  has  turned  out  to  be  rather  lu- 
crative. My  oldest  son,  Grad,  is  with  the 
Marines  in  Vietnam,  hopefully  back  with 
us  in  April.  John  is  a senior  at  Cheshire 
Academy.  Nancy  13  and  Jay  12  are  both 
in  Junior  High  School.  For  the  first  time 
in  17  years  I have  no  children  at  home 
for  lunch — so  I had  to  buy  a new  puppy 
and  now  come  rushing  home  to  feed  him. 
My  niece  Kate  Giraidi  was  married  this 
24  summer  and  now  lives  in  Boston.  Her 


mother  is  Mary  Lou  Glover  Girardi.  We 

were  not  only  friends  in  Pine  Manor  but 
had  an  apartment  together  in  New  York 
with  Ruth  Hamill  and  then  married 
brothers.” 

Lynn  McDonald  Hickel  writes  in  one  of 
her  nice  frequent  letters  that  she  is  play- 
ing a lot  of  tennis  at  the  new  racquet 
club  in  St.  Louis  which  has  great  indoor 
courts.  She  plays  twice  a week  with 
Carol  Comfort  Felker.  Her  son  Bruce  at 
22  is  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  lo  be  followed  by 
Army  O.C.S.  Nancy  is  a junior  in  college 
transferring  from  Dennison  to  Washing- 
ton Univ.  to  take  some  different  courses. 
Ted’s  a junior  at  John  Burroughs  and 
now  giving  serious  thought  to  college. 
Julie  Goodman  Fallon’s  Christmas  card 
said  her  son  Johnnie  will  be  home  from 
Viet  Nam  in  March.  We  know  these  are 
long  months  for  her.  Oli  and  Lynn  are 
looking  forward  to  ten  days  in  Jamaica 
in  February. 


9 43 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Robert  V.  O’Keefe 
(Elsie  J.  Staley) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Pieper 
(Carol  Hackett),  2004  Ruxton  Rd.,  Rux- 
ton,  Md.  21204 

Dorothy  Eastwick  Seaton  writes  that 
her  daughter,  Caroline,  will  go  to  board- 
ing school  next  year,  and  Dottie  is  in  her 
third  year  serving  as  First  Reader  in  a 
Christian  Science  Church. 

Sibyl  Dougherty  Waterman’s  son  gra- 
duated from  Dartmouth  last  June  and  is 
attending  the  University  of  Iowa  Law 
School.  Her  daughter  Sibyl  is  a sopho- 
more at  Skidmore,  daughter  Sally  in  high 
school,  and  Glenna.in  third  grade. 

Donna  Ripley  Bailey  noted  that  the 
class  of  1943  had  no  class  notes  in  the 
Fall  issue.  Her  husband  is  president  of 
two  paper  companies.  Donna  keeps  her- 
self busy  with  Infant  Welfare  and  the 
First  Congregational  Church.  Her  daugh- 
ter Lesley  is  a senior  this  year  and  look- 
ing forward  to  college.  Daughter  Candy 
is  14.  Donna  still  misses  New  England 
after  seven  years. 

Nancy  Wohlgemuth  Jeffrey  was  in  New 

York  last  year  and  had  a reunion  with 
Martie  Weimar  Koeniger,  Lib  Stevens 
Green,  Jean  Dalzell  Zinn,  and  Sue  Mar- 
ache  Geyer  at  Sue’s  house. 

Judy  Brown  Harvey  writes  that  her 
daughter  Janice  married  Bill  McCollum 
from  Springfield,  Missouri,  after  gradu- 
ating from  Duke  University  where  her 
husband  is  attending  Law  School.  Son 
Jeffrey  is  19  and  at  Denison  University. 
Among  Judy’s  hobbies  with  her  husband 
and  family  are  ham  radio,  bridge,  skiing, 
golf,  and  other  sports.  Judy  does  work 
for  her  church’s  antique  booth.  As  a 
family  they  have  traveled  to  Europe, 
Japan,  and  the  Caribbean. 

Mary  Stauffer  Skold  writes  that  her 
14-year-old  son  is  at  Valley  Forge  Mili- 
tary Academy;  daughter  Salome  is  12, 
and  son  Walter  is  8 and  attends  a school 
in  the  city  of  York.  She  did  make  the 
25th  reunion  and  said  it  was  very  enjoy- 
able despite  the  small  attendance. 


Susanne  Ernst  Geier  has  a son  who  is 

a junior  at  Williams,  a daughter  who  is 
spending  her  freshman  year  of  college 
in  Lugano,  Switzerland,  a son  at  Canter- 
bury School  in  Connecticut  and  one  son 
home  at  school  in  Cincinnati.  She  has 
managed  to  see  several  other  Pine 
Manorites  from  our  class  at  different 
times  during  the  year  Winnie  Booker 
Carothers,  Ruth  Smith  Upson,  Marie 
Mitchell  Hopple,  Kay  Mitchell  Pettengill, 
Sue  Bloch  Straus,  Loraine  Evans  Poliak. 

Connie  Quinn  Higbie’s  son,  C.  M.  Ill, 
is  at  Andover,  son  Harry  is  at  Eagle- 
brook,  and  son  John  is  in  first  grade  at 
home.  Connie’s  husband  is  in  the  tubing 
business  and  is  constantly  traveling. 
They  still  have  a home  in  Palm  Springs 
where  they  spend  their  winters.  Connie 
does  work  for  her  church  and  dabbles  in 
oils  in  what  spare  time  she  has. 

Marie  Mitchell  Hopple’s  son  is  a senior 
at  Northwestern  University  this  year; 
her  second  son  is  a sophomore  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  is  inter- 
ested in  Special  Education.  Her  daughter 
is  eight  and  quite  a swimmer. 

Mary  Morgan  Hamilton  still  works  as 
director  of  admission  at  the  Church  of 
the  Heavenly  Rest  Day  School.  Her 
daughter  attends  Spence,  Sandy  attends 
Browning,  and  Bruce  attends  Trinity 
School.  Mary  has  seen  Caroline  Wain- 
wright  Shean  and  Cornelia  Brady  Meili. 

Myra  Knox  Holstein’s  husband,  Jay, 
works  for  Del-Monte  and  also  on  many 
legislative  committees  under  Governor 
Reagan  in  industrial  relations.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Janet,  is  studying  at  the  Mannes 
College  of  Music  in  New  York  and  will 
get  her  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
five  years.  She  is  a concert  violinist.  Her 
son  Derek  is  a sophomore  at  Thacher 
School  in  California  and  her  second  son, 
John,  is  in  sixth  grade  and  a competitive 
swimmer.  Myra  keeps  herself  busy  as 
President  of  the  Mothers’  Club  at  John’s 
school. 

I do  hope  more  of  you  who  have  never 
bothered  to  let  us  know  about  your  do- 
ings will  write  so  that  our  records  can 
be  complete.  We  are  interested  in  you, 
your  husband  and  family  and  your  activ- 
ities— keeping  a home  for  the  family  to 
come  back  to  after  their  busy  days  is  the 
A-l  activity  in  this  world  today. 
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COME  TO  OUR  TWENTY-FIFTH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  James  M.  Beale  (Mar- 
garet Stuart) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Barton  Peck  Smith 
(Jane  Campbell),  565  Gay  St.,  Westwood, 
Mass.  02090 

Can  you  believe  that  it  has  been  twen- 
ty-five years  since  those  happy,  golden, 
by-gone  days?  This,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  is  the  year  when  we,  the  class  of 
1944,  will  celebrate  our  twenty-fifth  re- 
union at  Pine  Manor  and  what  a fun  op- 
portunity it  will  be  to  come  back  to  col- 
lege and  see  the  new  campus  in  all  its 
glory. 


Pine  Manor  Annual  Luncheon  The  Fairfield  County  (Connecticut]  Club 

Held  by  Fairfield  County  Club  held  its  Annual  Luncheon  at  the  Innis  Arden 

Golf  Club  in  Old  Greenwich  on  November  6. 
Guests  of  honor  were  President  Ferry,  Jane 
Henkels,  Director  of  Alumnae  Relations,  Peter 
Barnard,  Director  of  Development,  and  Dean 
Austin,  who  presented  a photo  essay  com- 
posed of  slides  of  campus  life  taken  by  Story 
Litchfield  ’70  of  Weston,  Conn.  Officers  of 
the  Fairfield  County  Club  are:  Susanne  Mc- 
Lean Ethridge  ’45,  President,  Susan  McWil- 
liam  Stevens  ’45,  Vice-President,  Sarah  Taylor 
Stephenson  ’54,  Secretary,  and  Katherine  Ber- 
tholf  Nichols  ’60,  Treasurer. 


Alumnae  Weekend  will  be  on  June  13- 
15  and  many  exciting  plans  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  alumnae  will  be  invited  to 
stay  in  the  student  houses  on  campus 
and  their  husbands  are  most  cordially 
invited  also.  The  complete  program  for 
Reunion  is  published  in  this  Bulletin 
with  the  exciting  news  of  the  seminars — 
an  added  attraction  for  this  year.  The  in- 
triguing title,  “Social  Change  and  the 
Role  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College”  sounds 
timely  and  challenging.  But  if  you  feel 
more  like  just  relaxing  or  flexing  your 
muscles,  there  will  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  tennis  and  walks  around  the 
campus.  So  do  plan  to  come  and  mark  it 
on  your  calendar  now. 

We  received  a nice  note  from  Ruth 
Sutherland  Hall  whose  son  was  married 
last  June  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
He  and  his  bride  are  seniors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Her  twin  girls 
are  freshmen  at  Colby  Junior  College 
and  at  Vermont  College  and  her  young- 
est daughter  is  at  home.  They  are  busy 
settling  a cottage  one  hour  away  from 
home — “a  retreat  for  our  old  age”,  and  it 
is  winterized  for  skiers.  It  sounds  ideal. 
“What  fun  to  be  at  the  25th!”  We  will  be 
looking  for  you,  Ruth. 

Janet  Johnson  Hewes  gives  us  a run- 
down on  her  family  activities.  This  June, 
her  eldest  daughter  is  graduating  and 
coming-out.  Her  next  child,  Bob,  is  kept 
busy  swimming  and  rowing  at  school. 
During  hunting  season,  he  spends  every 
spare  moment  in  a duck  blind.  Janet  is 
the  classmother  for  Dana  Ann  and  she 
was  “kept  hopping  with  costumes  for 
Twelfth  Night  presented  just  before 
Christmas.”  Danny  is  a busy  second  gra- 
der and  was  delighted  when  Dana  out- 
grew her  pony  and  he  inherited  him.  The 
whole  family,  except  Danny,  spent  a 
month  in  Great  Britain  which  included 
a week’s  grouse  shooting  in  Scotland. 
Danny  flew  to  North  Carolina  to  visit  a 
favorite  cousin. 

So  good  to  hear  from  Helen  Corlett 
Higgins  again.  Her  family  apparently  en- 
joys camping  as  much  as  we  do  and  we 
have  covered  many  of  the  same  places 
such  as  EXPO,  tenting  around  Lake  Su- 


perior and  the  Tetons. 

Helen’s  oldest  son,  Chuck,  is  a junior 
at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  and  he  is  making 
plans  to  apply  to  a Medical  School.  Beth 
is  a senior  in  high  school  and  plans  to  go 
to  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  or  Wisconsin. 
Tom  is  a sophomore  in  high  school  and 
Cathy  is  in  the  sixth  grade.  They  have 
just  spent  Christmas  vacation  together 
in  Sun  Valley  which  was  great  fun  and 
their  summers  include  tennis,  sailing, 
golf,  and  swimming  in  Lake  Michigan. 
Sounds  athletic,  Helen.  Don’t  you  ever 
come  East? 

Marj  Deering  Hlava  writes  that  her  ac- 
tivities are  family  raising  and  she  is 
happy  and  content.  Her  husband  is  a 
tennis  pro  at  Camelback  Inn  in  Scotts- 
dale. As  he  is  a Czech,  they  are  very  dis- 
tressed about  the  reverses  in  that  coun- 
try. Their  children  range  in  age  from 
four  to  twenty-two  and  now  that  Audrey, 
their  eldest,  has  a boy,  Marj  is  a grand- 
mother. “It’s  great”,  she  says. 

Last  July  Barbara  Winslow  Hook,  her 
husband  and  their  two  youngest  chil- 
dren, Hillary  (12)  and  Sandy  (16),  went 
on  a tour  of  the  Northwest  and  Canada 
in  their  seventeen  foot  van  trailer.  They 
went  to  Calgary,  Canada,  to  visit  their 
oldest  son,  Austin  and  his  wife  and 
their  year-old  grandson.  Last  November 
they  also  became  proud  grandparents 
of  a granddaughter.  The  trip  was  fabu- 
lous though  pretty  strenuous  as  they 
tried  to  take  in  half  the  U.S.  in  four  and 
a half  weeks. 

There  are  two  new  addresses  to  re- 
port for  our  class:  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Van- 
denbush,  Box  615,  Manilla,  Philippines 
(Dottie  Hudson);  Mrs.  John  T.  Dwyer, 
Jr.,  4622  Shadywood  Lane,  Dallas,  Texas 
75209  (Francine  Beggs). 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Zonino 
(Mary  Chittenden) 

Class  Secretaries : Mrs.  Scott  Trotter 
(Marjorie  Scott),  200  Lake  Ave.,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06830;  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Ben- 


ninghoff  (Jeanne  Shea)  22  Lake  Drive 
South,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878 

Barbara  Babcock  Johnson  writes  from 
Providence,  R.I.,  to  report  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Michael  Stewart,  last  March  28th. 
Congratulations! 

Sally  Atwater  Bettle  Havens  writes 
from  Gladwyne,  Pa.:  My  activities  are 
taking  care  of  my  family  or  at  least  try- 
ing to  keep  track  of  them  all.  After  being 
widowed  myself  12  years  ago,  I married 
a widower  5 years  ago  and  we  have  10 
children — his,  hers,  & ours — 6 of  Dick’s, 

3 Betties,  and  one  of  ours.  They  range  in 
ages  from  25  down  to  4.  We  have  4 boys 
and  6 girls.  The  oldest  boy  is  married; 

Peter  is  in  the  Navy ; Wendy  is  at  Temple 
Buell  College;  twins,  Anne  and  Peggy,  at 
Colorado,  and  Monmouth  College  re- 
spectively; Dorrie  Bettle  at  Fleming  Col- 
lege in  Switzerland;  Janie  at  Purnell 
School  in  Pottersville,  N.J.;  Elbe  Bettle 
at  Chatham  Hall;  Danny  Bettle  at  the 
Haverford  School;  and  David  Havens  at 
nursery  school.  I’m  busy!  My  husband  is 
also  busy  as  President  of  the  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  & Trust  Co.  in  Philadelphia! 

Now,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  filling 
out  your  questionnaire;  if  Sally  can  find 
time,  so  can  you! 

Hearing  from  Sally,  brought  back 
memories  of  that  unforgetable  summer 
we  spent  in  Mexico  with  Senora  de 
Mora.  Because  of  Senora,  there  was 
never  a dull  moment,  and  all  of  you  who 
knew  her,  will  believe  it!  She  is  now  liv- 
ing in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  50  St.  Fran- 
cis St.,  and  I’m  sure  would  love  to  hear 
from  her  former  students. 

Dabney  Morgan  Ireland  reports  on  her 
stay  at  Lord  Mountbatten’s  Castle  in 
Ireland  last  July:  “twenty-one  of  the  im- 
mediate family  were  there,  three  gen- 
erations. Bill  and  I took  our  four  to 
London  and  Copenhagen  for  a week 
during  that  time.  Our  oldest  daughter, 

Pene,  married  Bob  Chambers  Sept.  21. 

He  is  a Cornell  graduate,  and  is  now  a 
Lt.  in  the  U.S.  Army,  running  an  officer’s 
club  in  California.  Polly,  is  a Freshman 
at  Simmons  College.  Jeff  is  a junior  at 
Darrow  School  in  New  Lebanon,  N.Y.,  25 


and  Sarah  a freshman  at  Country  Day 
School  in  Worcester.  Banker  husband 
Bill,  who  is  also  very  busy  with  civic 
things  in  Worcester,  is  currently  trying 
to  raise  money  for  a Theatre  of  Peform- 
ing  Arts  and  has  traveled  throughout 
the  country  for  ideas  on  design  etc.  I am 
dying  with  only  one  child  at  home,  so 
keep  busy  with  hospital  work,  hospital 
board,  refinishing  work  for  my  few  an- 
tiques, new  addition  on  the  house,  and 
a few  of  the  usual  boards  one  finds  one- 
self on.” 

A benefit  performance  of  the  Broad- 
way musical  hit  “Promises,  Promises” 
was  given  on  Jan.  30.  Elizabeth  Skinner 
Woods,  Susie  McLean  Ethridge,  Sue  Mc- 
William  Stevens  and  myself  attended.  If 
there  were  other  45ers  present,  they 
eluded  our  eagle  eyes! 
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Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ives, 
Jr.  (Marilla  Halsted),  Norfolk  Rd.,  Litch- 
field, Conn.  06759 

It  looks  as  though  the  Class  of  ’46  is 
going  to  get  off  to  a newsier  New  Year. 

Martha  Jones  is  busy  with  her  Junior 
League  work  in  St.  Louis  and  enjoys  a 
lot  of  traveling.  This  winter  she  expects 
to  visit  Mexico.  She  reports  that  she  has 
seen  Peggy  Hubbell  Beebe  in  New  York 
and  Gloria  Schmidt  in  Chicago. 

Lots  of  happy  family  news  from  Mar- 
garet Laird  Hartman  and  her  busy  fam- 
ily. "Ted  is  Athletic  Coach  at  Buckley 
School  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has  a Boys’ 
Day  Camp  during  the  summer  which  is 
called  The  Coach's  Club.”  The  Twins, 
Bill  and  Bob,  helped  their  Dad  as  coun- 
selors last  summer.  They  are  both  juniors 
at  Whittier  College  this  year.  The  Hart- 
mans have  a Chinese  boy  living  with 
them.  He  is  fifteen  years  old  and  has 
been  with  them  for  two  years.  With  all 
of  this  activity,  Margaret  Jo  still  finds 
the  time  to  continue  as  her  mother’s  pri- 
vate secretary.  The  whole  family  spent 
part  of  last  summer  camping  in  Mexico. 

Another  wonderful  newsy  letter  has 
arrived  from  Alice  Storm  Hardy  in  Lake- 
land, Fla.  Husband  Harvey  is  now  Vice 
President  of  The  Georgia  Iron  Works  Co. 
He  loves  the  fall  because  he  works  as 
a Southeastern  Conference  football  of- 
ficial. He  was  elected  to  the  Georgia 
Tech  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  last  year. 
The  two  older  Harvey  sons  are  at  St. 
Marks  in  Southboro,  Mass.  Harv  will 
graduate  this  year  and  hopes  to  go  into 
an  engineering  school.  Like  his  Dad,  he 
is  a football  player.  Jack  is  in  10th  grade 
and  President  of  his  class  at  St.  Marks. 
The  two  younger  Harveys  are  still  at 
home.  Stormy  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
any  Pine  Manor  girls  living  in  her  area. 

The  Ives  family  continues  to  move 
along  much  like  all  the  other  American 
families.  Ned  is  in  his  junior  year  at 
Marietta,  still  hoping  to  make  forestry  a 
career.  Jeff  has  completed  his  college 
applications  for  next  year  and  is  hoping 
for  Princeton  or  Williams.  He  has  his  eye 
on  a medical  career.  Chris  is  a freshman 
in  Litchfield  high  school  and  a typical, 
26  active  14-year-old.  I love  my  job  as  the 


librarian  in  the  gorgeous  new  Junior 
High  School  but  I have  to  search  way 
back  in  my  tired  old  brain  at  times  to  re- 
member how  to  look  up  research  topics. 
It’s  a little  like  the  blind  leading  the 
blind. 

Please  help  to  keep  the  news  coming. 
When  you  receive  a questionnaire  from 
the  College,  answer  it.  You  have  friends 
who  want  to  hear  from  and  about  you. 
Happy  spring  to  you  all! 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  William  L.  Smith 
(Kathryn  B.  Crandall) 

Class  Secretary:  Miss  Jean  Wellington, 
250  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02116 
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Class  Agent:  Miss  Adelaide  Beatty 
Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Larsen 
(Frances  A.  Durant),  Limestone  Rd., 
Armonk,  N.Y.  10504 

Eleanor  Parsons  spent  last  May  and 
June  in  England,  visiting  with  her  god- 
children and  seeing  all  her  old  friends. 
She  stayed  in  different  country  houses 
outside  of  London,  although  she  went 
mostly  to  parties  in  London.  A wonder- 
ful trip! 

Lee  Holliday  Hascall  claims  that  al- 
though she  is  just  an  everyday  house- 
wife, she  finds  that  this  is  just  her 
“thing.”  Lee  writes:  “I  am  able  to  paint  a 
bit  more  now  that  our  youngest  boy  is  in 
first  grade.  Mike,  17,  is  working  on  col- 
lege entrance  and  doing  quite  well  so 
far.  Jonnie,  12,  is  in  junior  high  and  feel- 
ing very  ‘hip.’  Norm  and  I will  be  taking 
the  boys  west  to  ski  in  March.  Great 
sport  for  the  age  span  we  have.” 

Lee  Clark  Jones  has  been  teaching 
figure  skating  weekends  at  a new  indoor 
rink  and  all  her  children  are  skating.  Lee 
wrote  that  she  has  given  up  skiing  tem- 
porarily as  she  broke  her  leg  last  year 
and  was  in  plaster  for  six  months!  She 
can’t  believe  that  she  will  be  “college 
looking”  for  her  daughter,  Parkie,  next 
year. 

Judy  Marshall  Jones  is  expecting  a 
baby  in  April  and  is  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pleting an  addition  to  their  house.  She 
wrote:  “Ross  and  Andrew,  3V2  and  2V2, 
and  Regg,  9,  do  their  best  to  keep  me 
up-to-date  on  the  subject  of  ‘raising  chil- 
dren.’” She  adds:  “At  a recent  Phil- 
harmonic concert  I saw  Marion  Howe 
Bigelow.  Also  had  a most  delightful 
lunch  and  fireside  chat  on  election  day 
at  Lou  Beattie  Jacob’s,  with  Addy  Beatty.” 
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COME  TO  OUR  TWENTIETH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Roy  S.  Edwards,  Jr. 
(Betsy  Hollingbery) 


Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Eck  (Pa- 
tricia Carolan),  1087  Oak  St.,  Winnetka, 
111.  60093 

Fay  Sheffield  Howell  had  her  fifth 
child  last  “Labor  Day”!  Georganna’s  sis- 
ters and  brother  are:  Fay  14,  Margie  13, 
Caroline  10  and  Barrett  11.  Between  her 
weekly  runs  to  the  grocery  and  “dime” 
stores  Fay  keeps  busy  with  her  League 
work;  she  lectures  weekly  to  6th  and 
7th  graders.  She  also  plays  bridge,  skis, 
golfs  and  gardens  along  with  church 
work  and  her  five  children.  She  hopes  to 
be  at  Pine  Manor  for  our  20th. 

Anne  Morningstar  Huberth,  better 
known  20  years  ago  as  “Moonshine”,  is 
still  pursuing  the  sport  which  had  her 
flat  on  her  back  for  our  graduation.  Her 
entire  family  enters  into  pony  clubs, 
hunting  and  showing.  Young  Harry  is  a 
junior  at  Vermont  Academy.  Laurie  and 
Annie  are  at  Greenwich  Academy.  The 
Huberths  have  just  finished  a house  in 
North  Carolina  where  they  enjoy  their 
vacations  away  from  N.Y.  City. 

Patricia  Cole  Hueter  and  her  family 
have  moved  into  their  new  home  ten 
miles  out  of  Maryland.  Her  daughter, 

12,  loves  to  ride  but,  it  is  her  17-  and  14- 
year-old  sons  that  really  keep  Pat  busy. 
Pat  plays  lots  of  tennis,  does  church 
work,  belongs  to  a teen  club  and  as 
most  others  about  this  time  in  life,  a 
garden  club. 

Tam  Taggart  Hertelendy  has  really  set 
the  clock  back.  To  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury in  fact.  Three  years  ago  they  pur- 
chased a Tidewater  Plantation  (1760’s). 
They  enjoy  sailing,  crabbing,  fishing  a- 
long  with  gardening  on  their  16  acres.  In 
three  years  they  hope  to  have  a crop  of 
X-Mas  trees;  they  have  planted  about 
20,000! 

Jean  Judkins  was  remarried  last  May. 
She  is  now  Mrs.  J.  Maurice  Hendricks. 
Her  daughter  graduates  this  year  and 
will  attend  Newcomb  College.  Her  boys, 
Louis  Horner  III,  is  14  and  Richard  is  12. 
Jean’s  8-year-old  stepdaughter  also  lives 
with  them.  Jean  is  active  in  Junior  League 
work  and  plays  a lot  of  duplicate  bridge 
and  golf. 

Tommy  Riepe  Holt  reports  that  all  the 
Holts  are  keeping  busy.  Interests  of 
Ken,  17,  are:  football,  lacrosse,  horses, 
studies,  and  a few  girls  thrown  in.  Neil, 
Jr.,  16,  plays  football  and  wrestles  in  the 
winter.  Harry,  14,  is  the  mechanic  and 
hot  rodder  of  the  family;  he  also  plays 
the  piano.  Marion,  7,  remains  through 
all  this  very  much  a lady  and  interested 
in  the  more  delicate  sports.  They  spend 
their  summers  in  Maine  in  a house  they 
built  several  years  ago. 

Diana  Bray  Schultz  had  a birthday  the 
end  of  January.  I had  a luncheon  for  her. 
Weatherwise  her  birthday  always  falls 
on  the  worst  day  of  the  year  but  it  is  also 
a great  day  to  talk  about  Pine  Manor. 
Patricia  Alfvin  Dancey,  Josie  Colton  de 
Loys,  Diana  and  myself  filled  the  other 
ladies’  ears  with  delightful  memories  of 
Pine  Manor.  We  are  all  making  the  scene 
for  our  20th  Reunion! 

Please  mark  your  calendars  for  JUNE 

13,  14  and  15  and  then  make  that  little 
extra  effort  towards  Boston — SEE  YOU 
AT  OUR  20TH. 


Hawaii 

Entertains 

President  and  Mrs.  Ferry 


In  early  January  President  and  Mrs.  Ferry 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a reception  given  in 
the  Imperial  Suite  of  the  Ilikai  Hotel  in  Hono- 
lulu. Nancy  Hagen  Spaulding  ’59,  of  Kaneohe, 
Hawaii,  coordinated  plans  for  the  event.  Pres- 
ident Ferry  was  in  Honolulu  to  attend  a con- 
ference of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  George  H.  Bodeen 
(Nancy  Lindberg) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  George  C.  Shively 
(Cynthia  Towell),  5 Vine  St.,  Bronxville, 
N.Y.  10708 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Ronald  E.  Byrd  (Susan 
Lindberg) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Jacques  Wiegert 
(Elinora  Pinney),  146  Croton  Dam  Rd., 
Ossining,  N.Y.  10562 

Ann  Mawhinney  Hodgkins  and  her 

family  are  still  enjoying  winter.  They 
spent  New  Year’s  on  Ann’s  in-laws’ 
yacht  in  Florida.  Deep  sea  fishing  netted 
a 32-inch  Rainbow  Runner.  Her  children, 
Cindy  and  Chipper,  are  12  and  9 years 
old.  Her  husband  is  now  executive  vice 
president  of  Lipi  Rollway  Corp.,  and  she 
is  still  active  in  community  affairs.  They 
enjoy  bowling  and  bridge  and  the  whole 
family  skiis.  In  summer  they  can  be 
found  at  Round  Island  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

Jane  Baldwin  King’s  daughter,  Lindsay, 
14,  was  inspired  by  the  new  campus  and 
town  and  hopes  to  be  a Pine  Manor 
student. 

Libby  Agate  Jamieson  finds  herself  in 
California  as  the  result  of  a job  change 
for  her  husband,  a vice  president  for 
Electronic  Memories,  Inc.  This  is  quite  a 
change  after  14  years  in  New  England. 
They  were  delighted  to  find  a colonial 
house  on  a tree-lined  street  which  fits  in 
with  their  love  for  the  old  and  antique. 
Libby  was  lucky  enough  to  accompany 
her  husband  on  a business  trip  to  the 
Orient.  They  logged  22,000  miles  and 
covered  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
Singapore,  Bangkok  and  Hawaii.  They 
were  able  to  buy  some  antique  Chinese 
vases  and  bowls  to  add  to  their  antique 
collection.  There  are  three  children: 
Ellen,  15V2,  who  is  already  sending  for 


college  catalogues,  12V2-year-old  Sandy, 
who  is  a powerful  swimmer,  and  Doug, 
who  at  71/ 1 manages  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  older  ones.  Libby  would  love 
to  see  anyone  passing  through  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

From  the  tropics  comes  the  following 
from  Skippy  Miller  Granducci:  “We  have 
been  living  in  the  Islands  for  nine  years 
now.  My  husband  is  a writer,  and  since 
much  of  his  work  is  involved  with  pro- 
motion of  sailing  these  magnificent 
waters,  we  spend  a great  deal  of  time 
collecting  first-hand  information.  Our 
most  recent  trip  was  over  the  Christmas 
holidays — complete  with  my  three  chil- 
dren, John,  14,  Jessie,  12,  and  8-year-old 
Rebecca,  all  of  whom  are  scuba,  snorkel- 
ing  and  spear-fishing  enthusiasts.  Our 
week's  sailing  cruise  included  exploring 
over  30  islands  between  St.  Thomas  and 
Anegada.  Our  home  here  is  one  of  the  12 
original  Dutch  ‘Great’  houses,  built  in 
1530,  with  magnificent  3-foot  thick  walls, 
lots  of  arched  openings,  and  with  neither 
glass  nor  screens.  Everything  is  open  to 
the  elements!  We  love  it,  however,  and 
have  learned  to  live  with  a variety  of 
lizards  as  regular  members  of  the  house- 
hold. We  expect  to  leave  in  April  for  a 
2-month’s  tour  of  India,  where  Gran  will 
research  the  possibilities  of  developing 
a sailing  ‘industry’  for  the  Government 
of  India.  We  are  very  excited  about  this 
project,  and  are  eagerly  looking  forward 
to  sailing  and  diving  along  the  coastline. 
I would  love  to  have  Pine  Manor  visitors 
call  me  if  they  come  to  our  island.”  That 
sounds  tempting! 

One  person  not  heard  from  in  eons  is 
Martha  Langs  Hardy.  Marty  reports  see- 
ing the  new  campus  and  being  impressed 
with  its  loveliness.  She  and  Bob  have 
been  married  for  16  years — they  met 
while  attending  Michigan  State.  They’ve 
lived  in  the  Flint,  Mich.,  area  during  most 
of  that  time  and  have  two  daughters, 
ages  14  and  10.  Her  husband  is  involved 
in  the  baking  industry  and  Martha  is  in 
Junior  League  and  other  volunteer  ser- 
vices. 

We  Westchester  alumnae  are  still  busy 


working  on  the  exhibit  of  Pine  Manor 
students’  work.  We’re  very  excited  about 
this  project  since  it  will  launch  the  West- 
chester club,  and  from  what  we’ve  seen 
while  visiting  the  art  department,  the  ex- 
hibit should  have  some  fabulous  works. 
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Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  James  J.  Clarkin 
(Ann  Peelor),  10  Bonad  Rd.,  Arlington, 
Mass.  02147 

News  of  Cici  Rabinavicius  Galpin 
came  from  Elinora  Pinney  Wiegert  51, 

who  reports  Cici’s  new  address:  St. 
Bruno  House,  Charters  Rd.,  Sunning- 
dale,  Berkshire,  England.  Their  new 
house  is  situated  on  three  acres  about 
forty  minutes  from  London.  The  name  of 
the  house  is  taken  from  St.  Bruno,  foun- 
der of  the  Carthusians  in  England.  Cici’s 
two  boys  are  students  at  Ardingly  and 
are  doing  well.  For  his  16th  birthday,  the 
older  boy,  Jay,  was  given  a trip  to  the 
U.S.  by  his  grandmother.  In  a year  and  a 
half  Danny  will  have  the  same  trip  and 
he  can  hardly  wait.  Cici’s  husband  con- 
tinues singing  with  the  Bach  choir  and 
recently  did  some  Vaughn  Williams  re- 
cordings for  Decca.  The  Galpins  are  con- 
sidering another  trip  to  Greece  next 
summer  as  they  enjoyed  so  much  the 
trip  they  had  there  three  years  ago. 

Andree  Provosty  Hickey  writes  that 
they  are  still  enjoying  life  in  Midland, 
Tex.  Andree  keeps  busy  with  the  chil- 
dren, tennis,  and  Junior  League.  She  is 
working  on  puppets  now  and  says  the 
ham  in  her  is  coming  out.  Bill  finds  time 
for  squash  and  golf  when  he  isn’t  busy 
in  the  Home  Building  Business  and  in 
Land  Development.  Andree  says:  “We 
still  have  just  six  children  ranging  in 
age  from  13  to  5 (three  boys  and  three 
girls).”  Andree  and  Bill  saw  Martha  Toole 
Harvey  and  Paul  last  summer  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Martha  Toole  Harvey  said  in  her  note 
that  she  reads  the  Bulletin  avidly  and 


with  much  nostalgia.  She  added:  “We 
came  to  California  seven  years  ago  from 
New  York.  Paul  was  to  head  the  Depart- 
ment of  Orthopedics  at  U.S.C.  He  is  now 
a full  professor  and  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Orthopedics  at  U.S.C.,  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Center.  Cali- 
fornia is  a wonderful  place  to  raise  our 
five  daughters:  Maryalice,  9,  Martha,  8, 
Frances,  7,  Lucy,  5,  Laura,  3V2, — and 
don't  ask  me  when  I’m  starting  to  raise 
sons!  The  girls  keep  me  frantically  busy 
but  I find  a little  time  for  Spanish  classes, 
Sycamore  Home  for  Boys,  and  Medical 
Faculty  Wives  Organizations.” 

Clara  Judge  Jones  and  her  four  chil- 
dren have  moved  into  a 3-bedroom  apart- 
ment. She  has  busy  children:  “My  oldest, 
Bobby,  14V2,  is  a freshman  in  high  school; 
Billy,  12,  is  in  7th  grade;  Clare  Ann,  9,  is 
in  3rd  grade  and  Jennifer,  7,  is  in  1st 
grade.  Both  boys  are  Boy  Scouts;  Billy 
plays  the  cornet,  and  Bobby,  the  electric 
guitar.  Clare  Ann  is  a Camp  Fire  Girl 
and  takes  baton  twirling  lessons.  Jen- 
nifer's hobby  is  horse  back  riding.  All 
these  activities  for  the  children  keep  me 
pretty  busy.  However,  I’m  trying  to  find 
a part-time  job  while  they  are  in  school. 
We  spend  a lot  of  time  up  at  Lake 
Queeney,  near  San  Antonio,  where  my 
parents  have  a home.  We  all  water-ski, 
swim  and  fish.” 

Clara  called  and  chatted  with  Louise 
Somerville  Krotzer  last  August  when  she 
was  in  New  Orleans.  I hope  we’ll  hear 
from  Louise  soon. 

I talked  with  Frannie  Hall  Morrison 

recently.  They  have  moved  into  a new 
house  and  are  in  the  throes  of  getting 
settled.  Their  new  address  is:  106  Wind- 
sor Rd.,  Needham,  Mass.  02192 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  H.  Marvin  Riddle,  III 
(Mary  Jane  WenzelbergerJ 
Class  SecretaryiMrs.  John  R.  McAllister, 
Coolidge  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  01742 

From  Susanne  Roberston  Gork  comes 
word  of  another  baby:  “Our  sixth  child, 
second  son,  was  born  Dec.  1.  Needless  to 
say  we  are  in  a state  of  shock  after  hav- 
ing had  four  girls."  A friend  of  Sue’s  is  a 
new  neighbor  of  Lois  Morrison  Stearns. 
They  all  hope  to  get  together  soon.  Sue 
saw  Joan  Gibson  Craton  and  says  that 
they  plan  another  trip  to  Europe  for  ski- 
ing. 

A note  from  Betty  Love  Page  said  that 
they  have  recently  moved  from  Stamford 
to  Saratoga,  Calif.,  just  outside  San 
Francisco. 

Helen  Bros  Hauser  is  now  settled  again 
in  Wayzata  after  a year  and  a half  of 
moving!  She  says  the  three  children  are 
growing  rapidly:  Palo,  8,  is  in  3rd  grade, 
Libby,  6,  is  in  1st  grade  and  Sara,  4,  is 
still  at  home  with  mother. 

Mary  Ann  Gifford  Knight  is  still  sing- 
ing! She  is  a soloist  at  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Church  in  Fitchburg  and  at 
Temple  Sinai  in  Worcester  where  she 
sings  at  high  holiday  services.  She  re- 
cently gave  a concert  at  Anna  Maria 
28  College. 


As  for  me,  John  and  I were  very  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  see  the  Apollo  Moon 
Shot  at  Cape  Kennedy  just  before  Christ- 
mas. Without  question,  it  was  the  most 
thrilling  event  of  my  life.  Since  then  we 
have  been  skiing  every  weekend  and 
next  week  we  are  going  to  cruise  the 
Virgin  Islands  where  we  have  chartered 
a sailboat  for  a week. 

As  for  you  all,  you  will  note  the  people 
who  responded  to  this  last  appeal  for 
news  have  written  in  before.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  rest  of  you,  too. 
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COME  TO  OUR  FIFTEENTH 
REUNION  IN  JUNE! 

Betsy  Lyons  Casner  and  her  family 
have  moved  into  a larger  house  which 
they  are  redecorating.  Betty’s  husband, 
Truman,  became  a partner  in  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Ropes  and  Gray  a year  ago. 
She  wrote:  “Richard,  10,  is  active  in  pee- 
wee  hockey  and  plays  quite  a nice  game 
of  tennis.  Anne,  8,  keeps  busy  with  ten- 
nis and  piano  lessons.  They  are  my  best 
sitters  for  Abigail  Lee  (Abby),  born  June 
21,  1968.  We  are  having  such  fun  with  a 
baby  in  the  house  again.  All  three  keep 
me  busy  but  I have  time  to  do  a few 
projects  for  the  children's  schools  plus 
tennis  ‘paperwork’  for  the  New  England 
Lawn  Tennis  Association.  I’ve  helped  set 
up  some  children’s  tennis  programs  at 
our  indoor  club  and  also  play  in  a greater 
Boston  tennis  league.” 

Peggy  Curphey  Heald  wrote  that  her 
husband  has  some  traveling  to  do  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  as  an  aerospace 
engineer.  On  a trip  to  M.I.T.  he  took 
wonderful  movies  of  the  new  and  old 
Pine  Manor  campuses.  Peggy  has  been 
doing  volunteer  work  for  the  Red  Cross 
at  their  new  hospital  and  is  now  a board 
member  of  the  Community  Concert  As- 
sociation. She  says:  “I  look  forward  to 
our  class  news  in  the  Bulletin.” 
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Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  John  K.  Colby,  Jr. 
(Drusilla  Flather),  R.F.D.  #1,  Pomfret 
Center,  Conn.  06259 

Elizabeth  Lee  Johnsrud  reports  that 
she  always  enjoys  reading  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  her  classmates  and  she  now 
brings  us  up-to-date  after  fourteen  years: 
“I  married  a Norwegian  in  1957  and 
moved  to  Oslo  in  1966.  I have  three  chil- 
dren: Chris,  10,  Catherine,  8,  and  Thomas, 
almost  7.  For  the  past  18  months  I have 
been  running  a riding  school  just  outside 
Oslo,  with  some  250  to  300  students.  Such 
a project  in  a winter  country,  such  as  Nor- 
way, is  a bit  like  bringing  coals  to  New- 
castle, rather  absurd,  but  terribly  inter- 
esting, and  the  purchasing  and  sale  of 
horses  takes  me  abroad  a couple  of  times 
a year.  I keep  in  touch  with  Barbara  Love 
Bartlett  who  has  three  boys  and  is  busily 
engaged  in  various  activities,  teaching 


kindergarten,  choir,  etc.  Barbara  has  re- 
cently heard  from  Hei  Ran  Kim  Kim  who 
lives  in  Brooklyn  and  has  a year-old-son, 
John. 

Merilyn  Mayer  Grossman  and  her  fam- 
ily live  on  an  old  fox  farm  which  they 
have  recently  renovated.  Their  family 
consists  of  Geoffrey,  10,  Julie,  8,  Doug,  6, 
and  Lynn,  18  months.  They  have  also  ac- 
quired numerous  animals — dogs,  cats, 
two  horses,  a lamb,  and  a pig  which  dis- 
tinguished itself  recently  by  accidental- 
ly starting  a barn  fire.  Other  than  family 
activities,  the  Grossmans  are  busy  in 
community  affairs — most  recently,  the 
election.  Merilyn's  husband  was  county 
chairman  for  Nixon. 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  David  C.  Horton,  Jr. 
(Therese  McCarthy) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Samuel  Cluett 
(Dina  Moore),  Box  73,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 
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Married:  Betsy  Pflug  to  Frederic  Mc- 
Mahon in  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  on 
Nov.  26,  1968.  Betsy  is  a member  of  the 
Junior  League  and  with  the  Woman’s 
Day  Magazine.  Frederic  is  a securities 
analyst  with  Moody’s  Investors  Service. 

Bobbi  Colby  Hutchinson  writes  she  has 
two  girls:  Daphne,  9,  Melanie,  7,  and 
Alec,  3V2.  Bobbi  saw  Jan  Gregg  Curtis  in 
Chicago  in  August.  Jan  has  two  boys. 
Bobbi  vacationed  in  Vancover,  Victoria 
and  Seattle,  where  she  saw  Mimi  Ford 
Stahler.  In  November  her  family  went  to 
Tijuana,  Mexico.  Jim  is  a District  Man- 
ager for  Dodge.  Bobbi  is  in  the  church 
choir  and  busy  with  her  family. 

Judy  Nims  Hunt  says  Jerry  is  acting 
headmaster  of  Appleweed  School  in 
Fitchburg  this  year.  Judy  is  taking  courses 
at  Northeastern  to  complete  her  credits 
for  a B.S.  in  Sociology.  Judy  also  works 
25  hours  a week  as' an  administrative 
assistant  at  a Reading  Centre  for  chil- 
dren. Judy  and  Jerry  bought  a house  in 
Chatham  this  summer  and  get  there  for 
weekends.  Jay  is  8 and  Chris  is  7.  Judy 
and  Jerry  run  a local  astronomy  club 
and  investment  club.  Judy  says  Nancy 
and  Alvah  Crocker  moved  to  Miami  in 
October. 

Rita  Sue  Jaffee  Gold  writes  she  moved 
to  Rye,  N.Y.,  recently.  Mary  is  7 and 
Jimmy,  5.  Rita  Sue  is  a member  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  sells  a 
friend’s  water  colors  which  keeps  her 
busy. 

Judy  Deeks  Hurlburt  is  busy  with 
Junior  League  in  Toronto.  She  is  involved 
with  a group  to  help  the  “Troubled 
Child”.  She  also  teaches  Sunday  school. 
Cathie  is  6 and  Wendy,  3.  Judy  enjoys 
the  snow  in  the  north! 

Gretchen  Brandenburg  Hard  is  movL.g 
to  Greenwich,  Conn.  Her  husband  is  a 
partner  with  McMullen  and  Hard  in  New 
York.  Holly  is  8 and  Frederick  is  4. 

Jane  Adams  Garlitz  writes  her  husband 
is  an  independant  oil  operator.  Jane  is 
publicity  chairman  for  the  Midland 
County  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety and  a provisional  member  of  the 


Southern  California  Group 
Attend  Reception. 


Junior  League.  William  is  9,  Christa  4, 
Charles  2. 

Sandy  Manee  Hutchins  writes  that  she 
and  her  husband  are  going  to  India  for  a 
month  in  March.  Chipper  is  in  kinder- 
garten and  Brit  is  in  nursery. 

Denise  Reeves  Hunt  writes  that  her 
husband  is  press  photographer  for  the 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune  in  Michigan. 
Craig  is  7 and  Chris,  4.  She  also  has  a 
daughter  6 months.  Her  family  does  a 
lot  of  camping.  She  is  active  in  the  PTA. 

Sam  and  I have  been  busy  this  winter 
We  have  renewed  our  interest  in  flying. 
Sam  is  working  on  his  commercial  license 
and  our  family  takes  pleasure  as  well  as 
business  trips  occasionally.  My  next 
project  within  the  next  year  is  to  start 
instruction  for  my  pilot’s  license.  Happy 
Springand  keep  the  news  coming! 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Ford  (Linda 
Knickerbocker) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schofield 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Schoenheider 
(Mary  Jane  Hagny) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Louis  L.  Broudy 
(Dori  Weisberg),  240  E.  82nd  St.  Apt.  4F, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028 

Elizabeth  Rentschler  Melnick  says  she 
has  moved  again!  This  time  to  Oxford, 
0.:“Nick  has  been  accepted  into  Miami's 
newly-formed  doctoral  program  in  Edu- 
cational Administration.  If  all  goes  well, 
we’ll  be  here  for  2V2  to  3 years  until 
Nick  gets  his  Ed.D.  and  then  on  to  much 
greenerpastures.  Our  Cindy  will  be  three 
this  March.  She’s  like  a perpetual  motion 
machine — always  on  the  move  and  full 
of  questions!” 

Marilyn  Mardigian  Varbedian  says:  “In 
Nov.  1968  I enjoyed  meeting  Miss  Caro- 
line Russell,  assistant  director  of  admis- 


A  reception  to  meet  President  and  Mrs. 
Ferry  was  given  on  January  7 by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Long  Ellis  of  Pasadena,  parents  of  Pamela 
Ellis  ’69.  The  reception  was  held  at  the  Val- 
ley Hunt  Club  in  Pasadena.  Following  the 
reception  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  entertained  the 
Ferrys  at  dinner.  Other  guests  at  the  dinner  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Brinsley  (Louise 
Cummings  Brinsley  ’60),  Mrs.  Brinsley’s  par- 
ents, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Cummings,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  W.  Shipman  (Betty  Tag- 
gart Shipman  ’60),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Schoenheider  (Mary  Jane  Hagny  Schoenhei- 
der ’58). 


sions  from  Pine  Manor,  when  she  was 
here  visiting  a few  schools  in  the  area. 
Susan  Swats  Waltz  ’59  and  her  husband, 
Chuck,  were  back  in  Birmingham  for  a 
brief  visit  in  November.  Tom  and  I plan 
to  go  to  Puerto  Rico  in  January,  and 
Aspen  in  February.” 

Margaret  Kistler  Jackson  wrote  from 
Bethesda,  Md.:  “All  is  ‘uproariously’  ac- 
tive with  the  Jacksons.  The  tree  busi- 
ness keeps  us  busy  and  behaving  our- 
selves while  our  three  little  people  (David, 
7V2,  Daniel,  5V2,  and  Phyllis  Anne,  3V2) 
keep  us  ever-whirling  in  a hodge-podge 
of  antics  and  activities!  My  ‘25th  hour’ 
is  spent  refinishing  furniture  or  being 
lured  by  the  world  of  antiques.” 


’59 

COME  TO  OUR  TENTH  REUNION 
IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Montague  H.  Hackett, 
Jr.  (Linda  Laughlin) 

Class  Secretary:  Miss  Deborah  A.  Corn- 
well,  401  E.  74th  St.,  Apt.  12N  New  York, 
N.Y. 10021 

Jackie  Doyle  Sinks  expects  her  first 
baby  in  April.  She  retired  from  teaching 
in  January,  and  is  active  in  Junior  League, 
planning  to  direct  a vocal  group  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Carole  Lusignan  Buttner  had  a son, 
Craig,  in  December.  He  joins  Lindsey 
and  Murray. 

In  February  1968,  Joan  Bailey  Hobin 
gave  birth  to  Daniel  Patrick.  He  is  the 
third  child  (Molly  is  5V2  and  Billy  is  4). 
Joan  is  active  in  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gam- 
ma alumnae  club  and  the  Delta-Stockton 
Humane  Society.  She  and  Bill  went  to 
Puerta  Vallanta  in  March. 

It  was  wonderful  to  get  a long  note 
from  Ann  Gray  Hayes.  She  reports  that 
Heather  is  2V2  and  she  loves  to  go  bike- 
riding perched  behind  Panny!  Camping 
plans  are  being  made  for  spring.  Mean- 
time, Panny  attends  a Bible  Study  class 
once  a week  and  finds  it  most  absorbing. 


Wallis  Annenberg  Weingarten’s  father 
has  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

Susan  Swatz  Waltz  ’59  and  her  hus- 
band, Chuck,  were  back  in  Birmingham 
for  a brief  visit  in  November.  They  had 
left  their  little  boy  and  girl  home  in 
California. 

Kay  Iselin  Gilmer  and  family  (two  sons, 
ages  6 and  4)  moved  to  Rumson,  N.J.,  last 
year.  Kay  and  her  husband  got  to  the 
Olympic  games  in  Mexico  City. 

Linda  Laughlin  Hackett  writes  that 
she  continues  to  design  a collection  of 
clothes  for  the  Park  Avenue  Room  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  under  her  own  label! 
Daughter,  Melinda,  is  in  second  grade  at 
Chapin,  and  Monte  is  a Pine  Manor 
trustee.  The  Hacketts  vacationed  in  An- 
tigua this  winter. 

I’m  so  glad  to  hear  that  so  many  of 
you  look  forward  to  reading  “our”  news 
in  the  Bulletin.  I must  say,  it  is  a pleasure 
to  compile  now  that  more  of  you  are  fill- 
ing out  your  questionnaires,  being  sent 
out  in  alphabetical  groupings. 

Be  sure  to  save  that  important  week- 
end in  June,  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  for 
the  10th  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  ’59.  I 
hear  that  Nancy  Hagen  Spaulding  is 
coming  all  the  way  from  Hawaii.  See 
you  in  June  at  Pine  Manor! 


’60 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Hoyt  Peckham  (Mar- 
garet Drake) 

Class  Secretary : Miss  Barbara  M.  Brown, 
1130  Main  St..  Racine,  Wis.  53403 

Born:  To  Mary  Ann  Harris  Livens,  and 

her  husband,  a girl,  Elizabeth  Ann  (Lisa), 
Nov.  15, 1968. 

To  Ardelle  Fenn  Darling  and  her  hus- 
band, their  third  child,  a son,  Frederick 
Curtis  Darling.  Oct.  23,  1968. 

To  Deborah  Gustafson  Andrews  and 

her  husband,  a daughter,  Emily,  Jan.  4, 
1969. 

Marcia  Burns  Hoehler  has  three  chil- 
dren: Jennifer,  5,  Dickie,  3,  and  Diane 


Atlanta  Reception 
Honors  President  Ferry 

The  Pine  Manor  Club  of  Atlanta  gave  an 
evening  reception  in  honor  of  President 
Ferry  on  March  4 at  the  Piedmont  Driving 
Club.  Dr.  Ferry  is  greeted  by  three  members 
of  the  reception  committee,  left  to  right,  Cor- 
inne  Sturdivant  Appleby  ’51,  Gail  Minnich 
Watson  ’57,  President  of  the  Club,  and  Ann 
Henning  Johnson  ’60,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Other  committee  members  were  Zaida  Clay 
Walsh  '43  and  Fay  Sheffield  Howell  '49. 


Louise,  born  Feb.  5,  1968.  Marcia  wrote 
news  of  several  classmates:  “Tina  Hut- 
cheson is  living  in  Denver  and  working 
at  a nursing  home.  She  stayed  overnight 
at  our  mountain  home  and  it  was  great 
to  see  her  after  eight  years!  Hilary  Hale 
Spencer  is  expecting  her  first  baby.  She 
has  been  married  three  years  and  is 
living  in  California.  Janet  ‘Boots’  Bou- 
teiller  teaches  high  school  history  in 
Connecticut.  She  has  her  M.A.  in  Educa- 
tion and  is  getting  a History  M.A.  at 
Trinity  College.” 

Sarah  King  has  been  selling  adver- 
tising for  two  years  in  New  York  for  the 
magazine  Art  in  America;  and  has  been 
involved  in  a tutorial  program  in  Harlem 
for  negro  children  who  need  help  in 
college  preparatory  courses. 

William  Latimer  Gray,  husband  of  Judy 
White  Gray,  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Faith  Foster  Huxley  has  three  chil- 
dren: Russell,  8,  Cindy,  6,  and  William, 
III,  9 months.  She  writes  of  a new  ad- 
dress in  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  162  Hartshorn 
Drive,  and  is  anxious  to  hear  from  any- 
one in  the  area.  She  is  still  showing  and 
selling  her  paintings  but  says  she  has 
not  had  much  time  for  actual  painting 
lately.  Her  life  at  present,  she  claims, 
seems  to  be  focused  around  Cub  Scouts 
and  skating  lessons. 

Jane  Wyman  Gregory  loves  reading  the 
Bulletin  for  news  of  all  “the  girls  and 
their  families  and/or  occupations.”  With 
three  active  children,  Mark,  6,  Kimberly, 
4,  and  Todd,  18  months,  there  ish’t  too 
much  time  for  anything  except  car  pools! 
We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  find  a 
larger  house  with  a little  more  land  for 
the  children  and  dogs.  We  want  to  stay 
in  this  area.  The  only  club  I’m  active  in 
is  Junior  League  but  I know  my  time  will 
come  for  Cubs,  Brownies,  etc!” 

Judy  Sawyer  Gillingham  and  her  fam- 
ily moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  last 
August.  Judy  reports:  “Bill  is  teaching  at 
Central  Michigan  Univ.  and  has  almost 
finished  his  Ph.D.  (two  more  chapters  to 
go  on  Dissertation!).  We  bought  a house, 
which  seems  like  heaven  after  five  years 
30  in  ‘married  housing.’  We  have  a little 


girl,  Wendy,  2V2,  and  a new  baby  boy, 
Todd,  2 months  old.  This  is  such  a fun 
town  with  so  much  going  on — both  fac- 
ulty and  ‘newcomers’  activities  have  kept 
us  busy.  In  church  I have  taught  Sunday 
school  and  Bill  is  a Deacon.  We  took  up 
camping  several  years  ago  and  Wendy 
loves  it.  We  plan  to  initiate  Todd  next 
summer.” 

Penny  Gros  Hainstock  appeared  on  the 
“Today”  show  in  December  to  discuss 
her  Random  House  book,  Teaching  Mon- 
tessori  in  the  Home,  then  in  its  fourth 
printing.  Penny,  her  three  daughters, 
and  her  advertising  copywriter  husband, 
live  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  She  sees  Mary 
Schoentgen  Sharley  occasionally.  Volun- 
teer work  with  senior  citizens  and  Junior 
League  keep  Penny  busy.  She  is  also 
president  of  the  Castilleja  Alumnae 
Assoc.,  an  active  P.T.A.  member,  Brownie 
leader  and  room  mother.  The  family  re- 
cently enjoyed  a trip  to  Hawaii.  At  home, 
they  enjoy  tennis,  swimming,  and  “all 
children-oriented  activities.” 

NOTE  TO  CLASSMATES:  An  article 
Penny  wrote  is  scheduled  to  appear  in 
the  April  issue  of  Woman’s  Day  maga- 
zine. 

Ann  Henning  Johnson  and  her  family 
are  enjoying  all  Atlanta  has  to  offer. 
“Except  for  our  Virgin  Island  trip  and 
occasional  Pennsylvania  visits,  we’re 
quite  stationary.  This  past  year  Tom 
changed  jobs,  which  means  Atlanta  is 
fairly  permanent — as  permanent  as  one 
can  be  these  days — so  I’ve  made  an 
honest  effort  to  make  it  ‘home.’  My  work 
at  our  Speech  School  is  interesting,  but 
beyond  that  I feel  like  any  plain,  ordi- 
nary housewife  and  mother  of  two.” 


’61 

Class  Agent:  Miss  Mary  Ann  Zimmer- 
man 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  James  P.  Waters 
(Mary  Palmer),  1153  Greenbriar  Lane, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062 

Married:  Carole  Gelpi  to  Herman  Wirsh- 


ing,  Jr.,  Nov.  8,  1968,  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Wirshings  spent  a wonderful  honeymoon 
in  Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  Lebanon, 
and  England.  Carole  received  a B. A.  from 
the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  San 
Juan  in  1963.  She  majored  in  history  and 
sociology.  Carole  traveled  for  a year 
through  South  America  and  Europe  and 
in  1965  she  began  working  for  Pan  Amer- 
ican in  the  reservations  department.  She 
continues  to  work  for  Pan  Am  and  finds 
the  job  extremely  interesting.  Herman  is 
in  the  construction  business. 

Margot  Hammes  to  Wayne  Conrad 
Mills,  Dec.  23,  1968.  They  are  at  home  in 
Leesburg,  Va. 

Sally  Ross  to  Thomas  Adamson  Fern- 
ley,  III,  Jan.  7,  1969. 

Born:  To  Nancy  Kaltenbacher  Jacobson 

and  her  husband,  Arthur,  a son,  Thomas 
E.,  Apr.  1968.  Thomas  has  a 7V2-year-old 
sister,  Liz,  and  a 6-year-old  brother, 
Arthur,  Jr. 

To  Peg  Worthington  Gilson  and  her 

husband,  Peter,  a daughter,  Ann  Briggs, 
Nov.  11,  1968.  The  Gilsons  moved  from 
Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa.,  to  Westfield,  N.J.,  in 
January,  and  Peter  works  in  New  York 
City. 

To  Kelly  Sheeran  Gottlieb  and  her 

husband,  Michael,  a son,  Joseph  Gerard, 
Nov.  13, 1968.  At  home  in  New  York  City, 
Kelly  writes:  “Michael  and  I have  been 
renovating  our  new  townhous£  Con- 
struction has  been  going  on  for  six 
months  and  is  now  almost  finished  . . . 
We  have  become  Founders  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  take  part  in  all  that  is 
happening  at  that  most  important  medi- 
cal instition.” 

To  Mary  Palmer  Waters  and  her  hus- 
band, Jim,  a second  son,  Patrick  James, 
Dec.  4, 1968. 

News:  Sandra  Wood  Johnston,  her  hus- 
band, Duff,  and  their  son,  are  still  sta- 
tioned in  Tampa  with  the  Air  Force. 
Duff  will  be  out  of  the  service  next  year 
and  then  will  finish  his  work  on  his 
M.B.A.  Sandra  is  doing  volunteer  work 
with  the  Heart  Assoc,  through  the  Junior 
League. 

Priscilla  Hill  Green  and  her  husband 


Atlanta  Reception  . . . 

Three  students  from  the  Westminster  School 
in  Atlanta  attended  the  reception.  They  are, 
left  to  right,  Laura  Black,  Phebe  Callaway, 
and  Lee  Brennan.  All  three  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  Pine  Manor  and  were  accepted. 


are  living  in  Rhode  Island.  Priscilla  is 
an  interior  decorator  for  a Providence 
furniture  concern  and  loves  it.  Her  work 
involves  offices  and  buildings  as  well  as 
homes.  Her  husband  buys  out-of-state 
mortgages  for  Old  Stone  Bank  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Carla  Pommer  Hanses  and  her  hus- 
band, Joseph,  were  married  in  Sept.  1967. 
They  live  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  Carla 
is  a therapeutic  dietition  for  the  Wash- 
ington Univ.  Clinical  Research  Center. 
Her  husband  is  a lawyer. 

Wendy  Loomis  Jones  and  family  have 
moved  to  Exeter,  N.H.,  where  Wendy’s 
husband,  Patrick,  is  Director  of  Annual 
Giving  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Be- 
fore moving  to  New  Hampshire  the 
Jones’s  had  four  years  of  Marine  Corps 
life,  during  which  time  they  were  sta- 
tioned in  Virginia,  Hawaii,  and  Maine. 
Wendy  writes:  “Most  of  my  time  is  spent 
caring  for  our  son,  Patrick,  4V2,  and 
daughter,  Liza,  2,  but  I do  have  time  for 
several  of  the  standard  volunteer  jobs 
in  this  community  of  8,000.”  In  the  sum- 
mer they  spend  several  weeks  in  Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard,  and  during  the  winter 
they  ski  and  skate. 

Ann  Longstreth  Hughes  writes:  “My 
husband,  Paul,  spent  most  of  a year’s 
tour  in  Vietnam  before  being  wounded 
by  shrapnel  in  the  legs.  During  that  time 
Tripp,  our  son,  and  I rented  our  house 
in  Stowe,  Vt.,  and  stayed  with  my  family 
in  Connecticut.  After  a 6-month  recuper- 
ation period,  dear  old  Uncle  Sam  de- 
cided Paul  was  ‘permanently  disabled’ 
but  capable  of  office  work.  We  are  now 
in  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  where  Paul  is 
completing  his  last  six  months  of  duty. 
As  of  April  we’ll  be  free.”  The  Hughes 
are  expecting  another  child!  They  hope 
to  settle  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  December  Bulletin  I goofed!  So 
sorry,  Dede!  Dede  Smith  Thompson  is 
not  a fashion  photographer,  but  a stylist 
for  a fashion  photographer.  Dede  writes: 
"I  spend  three-quarters  of  my  time  buy- 
ing, begging,  and  borrowing  everything 
from  clothes,  to  monkeys,  to  stage  sets. 
Then  I make  sure  the  models  look  abso- 
lutely super  before  they  go  out  on  the 


set  to  be  photographed.” 

Many,  many  thanks  for  all  the  news. 

’62 

Class  Agent:  Miss  Ann  C.  Faude 
Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Bernard  Denison 
Olmsted  (Barbara  Williams),  200  E.  15th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Engaged:  Katharine  Snow  to  Martin 
Denny-Brown,  a construction  engineer 
with  the  Jefferson  Construction  Co.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  attended  Boston 
University  and  Wentworth  Institute. 
Katharine  graduated  in  1964  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  is  presently 
with  the  cardiac  division  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  in  Boston. 

Married:  Elizabeth  Johnson  to  William 
Howe  Shoemaker  on  December  28,  1968. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  to  Duncan  Bates 
Crowther  on  June  22,  1968.  Jean  Moore 
Beach  was  matron  of  honor  and  Sue  Hut- 
ton Hellar  a bridesmaid.  Kelsey  Wood- 
ward Miner,  Nancy  Anderson  McKeever, 
Ann  Burgess  Wolpers  and  Barbara 
Brooks  Fraser  attended.  Liz  and  Duncan 
are  living  in  Birmingham,  Michigan, 
where  Liz  is  teaching  first  grade  and 
Duncan  is  with  the  Detroit  branch  of 
Owens  Corning  Fiberglass. 

Born.  To  Sandra  Slocum  Rogers,  Susan 
Grove  on  January  7,  1969. 

To  Mary  Ostrander  Donnelley,  Courtney 
Ann  on  October  11,  1968. 

News:  Sandy  Slocum  Rogers  writes  that 
she  and  husband,  Curt,  have  two  other 
children  Stephen  4 and  Cathy  2.  Curt 
has  changed  jobs  and  is  now  with  the 
Marshall  and  Ilsley  Bank.  Sandy  has 
been  active  in  the  Milwaukee  Junior 
League  and  church  work  as  well  as  be- 
ing a mother!  Mary  Austin  Lowery  and 
Brian  are  living  in  Bethesda.  Brian  is  a 
surgeon  with  the  Navy  at  the  moment. 
Robin  Ryckman  Graziano  is  living  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  and  has  been  attending 
art  courses  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
concentrating  on  Florentine  Art.  She  is 
also  studying  furniture  painting  at  the 


Isabel  O’Neil  Workshop  in  New  York 
City.  Carole  Gruskin  is  living  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  finished  a year  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  School  of  the 
Theatre  in  New  York  last  May  and  is 
now  at  the  Arena  Stage  in  Washington. 

She  has  had  a small  role  (her  first  in  pro- 
fessional theatre)  and  has  been  under- 
studying  larger  roles  in  Bertolt  Brecht’s 
Threepenny  Opera.  So  far  she  has  played: 
Beggar  woman,  Molly  and  Dolly.  Best 
wishes  to  Carole  for  future  roles!  We 
have  news  that  Nancy  Tilley  is  very  ac- 
tive in  Houston  as  a leasing  associate  for 
Central  Apartment  Rentals.  She  started 
her  career  with  this  company  in  1966 
and  has  also  earned  a license  to  sell  real 
estate.  Nancy  graduated  in  1964  from  the 
University  of  Texas  with  a major  in  his- 
tory and  government  and  a minor  in 
English  and  philosophy.  She  took  a 
three-month  trip  around  the  world  and 
then  a quick  course  in  shorthand.  Before 
going  into  the  apartment  leasing  busi- 
ness, she  had  two  jobs  one  with  a real 
estate  agency  and  the  other  with  Merrill 
Lynch  brokerage  firm  in  Houston.  Frances 
Allen  Boud  was  married  two  years  ago 
and  is  living  with  her  husband  Dick  and 
her  two  children  from  a previous  mar- 
riage (Susie  6 and  Lance  5)  in  Winter 
Park,  Florida.  Dick  is  involved  in  real 
estate  and  investments.  Their  home  is  on 
a lake  and  they  have  a sailboat  in  St. 
Petersburg.  They  hope  to  enter  some 
races  next  year.  They  celebrated  their 
second  anniversary  by  taking  a trip  to 
Spain  for  a few  weeks.  Cally  Sherman 
Williams  writes  from  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  that  her  husband  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  math  at  New  Mexico  State 
University.  They  had  a baby  girl,  Wendy 
Camilla,  on  March  19,  1968.  Cally  saw 
Betsy  Fulton  in  San  Francisco  last  year 
and  Weezie  Fisk  Morris  in  Michigan. 

Sally  Rawlings  Skidmore  and  husband, 

Phil,  spent  Christmas  in  Florida  and 
Nassau.  Phil  is  on  a crash  course  at  NYU 
for  his  MBA  which  he  expects  to  receive 
in  September  of  1969.  Sally  recently 
moved  her  office  (literally)  to  another 
section  of  New  York  City  and  was  de- 
lighted to  flee  to  Florida  for  a vacation.  31 


Atlanta  Reception  . . . 

Corinne  Sturdivant  Appleby  ’51  (left)  of  the 
reception  committee  talks  with  Mrs.  Joseph- 
ine Brennan  (center),  mother  of  accepted 
applicant  Lee  Brennan,  and  Cary  Minnich 
Lide  ’55. 


Denny  and  I see  them  fairly  often.  We 
continue  to  live  and  work  here  in  New 
York  City  but  do  look  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  spring  to  brighten  things!  Ann 
Fairde  is  also  living  here  in  the  city  and 
teaching  in  Scarsdale.  We  saw  her  at 
Christmas  and  she  seems  very  happy  to 
be  here.  It’s  been  great  to  hear  from  so 
many  of  you.  Happy  Spring! 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Ralph  William  Ray- 
mond (Mary-Lou  Youmans) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  Byron  D.  Ford 
(Lassie  Stout),  3 May  Place,  Port  Chester, 
N.Y.  10573 

These  notes  will  be  short  this  time,  but 
next  time  I’ll  make  up  for  it.  Reason  for 
brevity  is,  as  of  six  days  ago,  I became 
the  proud  mother  of  a son,  born  Jan.  30. 
He  arrived  several  weeks  early  but  is 
doing  fine. 

Roseanne  Parker  Ridgley  and  her  hus- 
band had  a little  boy  on  Nov.  7,  Parker 
David  Ridgley. 

Wedding  bells  rang  for  Alice  Myers  on 
December  28  when  she  was  married  to 
Donald  Sherman  Brown,  who  earned  his 
M.B.A.  from  Stanford  and  his  B.A.  from 
Northwestern. 

Also  married  on  Dec.  28  was  Barbara 
Phelps  to  Ronald  Alan  Cordes,  a doc- 
toral candidate  in  chemical  engineering 
at  the  Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Louise  Mathews  began  teaching  in  the 
public  school  system  here  in  New  York 
and  was  given  a rather  abrupt  introduc- 
tion to  the  city  school  system  with  the 
long  strike. 

Deedee  Juergens  Borland  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  to  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  love  it.  Deedee  is  working  in 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Madison. 

Alice  Brown  Lacey  and  her  husband 
will  be  moving  to  their  Vermont  farm 
just  across  the  Connecticut  River  from 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  as  soon  as 
Don  resigns  from  the  Navy  in  June.  Don 
32  will  attend  Medical  School  at  Dartmouth. 


Patsy  Werner  Hanson  is  temporarily 
living  in  New  Jersey  while  she  awaits 
the  return  of  Michael  from  Vietnam  in 
March.  She  is  kept  busy  by  her  two 
sons,  Christopher,  2Vs,  and  Geoffry,  8 
months.  Patsy  reports  that  Nancy  Sam- 
uels Wick  is  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Co- 
lombia. Patsy  saw  Suzy  McWilliam  Hoff- 
man over  Christmas  and  she  is  working 
in  a maternity  store  in  San  Francisco. 
Patsy’s  husband,  Michael,  is  hoping  to 
go  to  Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
next  year. 

I hear  from  Pam  Bucher  Loree  that 
she  and  Turk  are  loving  Virginia.  Pam  is 
kept  busy  by  her  little  girl  and  Turk  is 
getting  his  Master’s  Degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Diane  Elias  is  a Pan  Am  Stewardess 
and  has  been  working  the  route  to  South 
America,  Asia  and  Europe  for  the  last  2 
years.  She  is  living  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Lee  Secrist  Hooper  and  her  husband 
are  living  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  where 
Phil  teaches  math  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. They  spent  last  summer  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  They  have  also  been  do- 
ing lots  of  skiing. 

Suzanne  Darrell  Hoyt  and  her  husband 
are  living  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
where  Seth  is  putting  in  his  time  for 
Uncle  Sam  as  an  Air  Force  Intelligence 
Officer.  Their  two  daughters  are  Alix,  18 
months,  and  Schuyler,  4 months. 

Ann  Rumsey  Hatch  and  Gary  are  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  Gary  is  a 
merchandizer  for  Montgomery  Wards. 
They  have  two  boys,  Sherman,  4,  and 
Gary,  Jr.  11  months. 

A nice  letter  came  from  Betty  Bozarth 
Metzner.  She  and  Rudi  are  living  in 
White  Plains  and  just  love  the  area. 
Hopefully,  we  can  get  together  soon  and 
have  lunch.  It  is  amazing  the  number  of 
Pine  Manor  ’63’s  in  this  area. 

Sorry  this  is  short,  but  I can  only  sit 
down  for  a very  limited  time — you  all 
with  babies  know  what  I mean. 

Do  keep  those  cards  and  letters  com- 
ing in. 
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COME  TO  OUR  FIFTH  REUNION 
IN  JUNE! 

Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Douglas  Kliever 
(Cookie  Harper) 

Class  Secretary:  Mrs.  James  Keeshan 
(Mimsey  Agathon),  185  E.  85th  St.,  New 
York, N.Y.  10028 

Hope  the  Hong  Kong  flu  and  snowy 
shoveling  tasks  of  winter  are  well  over 
and  spring  brings  many  sunny  days  to 
dream  of  vacations,  including  the  one 
you’re  taking  to  Pine  Manor,  Friday, 
the  13th  (!),  14th,  and  15th  of  June. 
Married:  Cornelia  Brown  to  Robert  Law- 
ton  Elmore,  Jr.,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth 
and  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Bee  was  with  Outward 
Bound,  Inc.,  in  Andover.  Robert  is  with 
Arthur  Andersen  and  Co. 

Engaged:  Anne  Sykes  to  Marcus  Reese, 
Jr.,  a graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  Texas, 
currently  attending  St.  Mary’s  School  of 
Law. 

Suzanne  Haas  to  Bruce  William 
Harned,  an  alumnus  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, planning  to  enter  the  Army  as  a 
2nd  lieutenant  in  April. 

Born:  to  Margo  Gillespie  Bliss,  a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Smith,  “Buffy”,  on  Dec.  4. 

And  to  me,  a son,  James  Alfred,  Jr., 
on  Dec.  31.  What  a way  to  spend  New 
Year’s  Eve! 

Ran  into  Connie  Hess  on  Lexington 
Avenue  shortly  after  she  quit  her  job  in 
the  publishing  world  and  before  she  left 
on  a three-month  trip  around  the  world 
with  Sam  Auer  Parks,  whose  husband  is 
in  the  Navy  in  Hong  Kong  for  now.  They 
plan  to  follow  his  ship  around. 

Judy  Jarvis  wrote  that  she  is  enjoying 
her  work  in  personnel  very  much  and 
that  she  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Pio  Von  Holt  Humphreys  wrote  that 
she  has  two  children,  3,  and  13A,  plus  a 
third  expected  in  April.  She  spent  a few 
weeks  on  Oahu,  but  spends  most  of  her 
time  “chasing  the  kids”.  The  Humphreys 
are  still  living  in  Hawaii,  where  they  are 


Atlanta  Reception  . . . 

Boyd  Blaydes  Beame r '48  (center  right]  and 
her  husband  John  Beamer  (right)  enjoy  a 
lively  conversation  with  George  Sherrill,  Jr., 
(left),  husband  of  Claire  Gardner  Sherrill  ’57, 
pictured  at  right. 


building  a laundromat,  starting  Maca- 
damia  nut  trees  and  looking  into  sheep 
ranching. 

Judy  Jaegli  writes:  “After  graduating 
from  U.  of  Texas,  a friend  and  I took  a 
trip  to  Europe.  For  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  been  teaching  2nd  grade  in  Hous- 
ton.” She  also  mentioned  seeing  Nancy 
DeVVitt  Antik  several  times. 

Spent  a glorious  week  in  Jamaica,  play- 
ing tennis  and  doing  lots  of  sailing.  Can’t 
wait  for  summer  to  arrive  so  we  can 
start  teaching  baby  Jay  how  to  hoist  the 
main. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Pine 
Manor  in  June  for  the  5th  reunion  of  our 
Class! 
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Class  Agent:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Pugh 
(Buff  Winston) 

Class  Secretary:  Miss  Gale  Lansing,  250 
E.  73rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Engaged:  Beebe  Viall  to  August  Meyer, 
a graduate  of  Belmont  Hill  School  and 
Colorado  College. 

Married:  Peggy  Swett  to  Thomas  P. 
Raczykowski.  Peggy  is  a student  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wyoming  and  her  fiance  also 
attended  the  University. 

Born:  May  25th  to  Shaun  Lyons  McKay 
and  Stewart  a baby  boy,  Scott.  They  are 
now  living  in  Hawaii. 

On  August  19th  a girl  was  born  to 
Constance  Wineman  Jacob  and  her  hus- 
band. Connie  writes  that  Tony  has  fin- 
ished his  first  year  in  residency  in  Gen- 
eral Surgery  at  Michael  Reese.  However, 
his  career  is  going  to  be  interrupted  as 
the  Navy  plans  to  draft  him  as  a flight 
surgeon. 

Connie  also  writes  that  Susan  Haspel 
Lipsy  is  expecting  her  second  child  in 
April  and  Mary  Eastham  King  is  expect- 
ing her  first  child  this  spring. 

On  December  10  a son  was  born  to  Liz 
Esterly.  Her  husband  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.in  history  at  the  Univ.  of  Maryland. 
Working:  Judy  Donaldson  McClellan  is 
teaching  5th  grade  at  Agnes  Irwin  School. 


Her  husband  Mike  is  in  his  third  year 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  School  in  Pa. 

Mary  Stone  Hexter  is  sales  assistant  in 
the  brokerage  firm,  Paine,  Webber,  while 
her  husband  John  is  a management  in- 
tern with  the  P.O.  Department. 

Susan  Shumate  Heckscher  is  working 
for  Adams  Associates,  a firm  that  raises 
funds  for  colleges.  Charlie,  her  husband, 
left  for  Vietnam  on  November  1,  1968, 
where  he  has  a one-year  tour  as  1st  Lt. 
in  the  USAF. 

Sally  Greene  Graydon  writes  that  she 
joined  her  husband  Jim  at  Clark  A.F.B.  in 
the  Philippines  where  he  is  with  the  De- 
partment of  Surgery.  Sally  is  a Red 
Cross  volunteer  with  the  men  and  boys 
who  are  recovering  from  wounds  suf- 
fered while  in  Vietnam. 

Joyce  Greenwald  writes  that  she  is 
working  in  the  Marlboro  School  System 
although  it  seems  really  different  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

Kit  Hoey  is  still  employed  at  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  Detroit  as  secretary  to  the 
head  of  International  Burroughs  account 
and  Cleveland  Representative  of  Ford 
car  advertising.  She  plans  to  drive  east 
to  visit  friends  and  a few  “Wheelerites”. 
Travelling:  Carol  Mason  Norris  writes 
that  she  and  her  husband,  Tom,  spent 
Christmas  in  London.  Tom  is  now  a stu- 
dent at  Medical  School  of  Columbia 
Univ.,  and  Carol  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  Columbia  Teachers’  College. 

May  Brown  writes  that  she  spent  this 
summer  traveling  around  Europe.  She 
fell  absolutely  in  love  with  Rome  and 
found  a job  translating  to  tourists  the 
Florentine  gold  gilding  technique.  She 
spent  a month  there  meeting  all  sorts  of 
interesting  people,  studying  the  magnifi- 
cent art  collections  and  developing  a de- 
sire to  stay  a much  longer  time. 

School:  Mary  Solmssen  is  going  to  Ari- 
zona State  Univ.,  working  on  her  Mas- 
ter’s in  Voice. 

Bucky  Fletcher  writes  that  she  gra- 
duated from  William  & Mary  in  1967  and 
is  now  in  her  second  year  of  Law  School 
in  Richmond.  She  says  that  her  first  sem- 
ester was  especially  interesting  as  she 
had  four  professors  that  her  father  had 
in  1937. 


Bucky  Farquhar  reports  that  she  gra- 
duated from  Parsons  School  of  Design 
last  May  and  is  now  looking  for  a job. 
During  the  summer  she  traveled  to  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  Paris,  Madrid  and  Bar- 
celona and  drove  through  the  French 
countryside.  She  says  her  most  interest- 
ing experience  was  working  on  Gov. 
Rockefeller’s  campaign  in  Miami. 

I am  still  working  downtown  at  Kohl- 
meyer  & Co.  We  have  now  moved  to  the 
42nd  Floor  of  20  Exchange  Place  and  I 
can  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from  my 
window.  You  should  all  come  to  visit 
when  you  have  a chance. 
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Class  Agent:  Miss  Mary  Ann  Blanchard 
Class  Secretary:  Miss  Elizabeth  Van 
Siclen,  315  E.  70th  St.,  Apt.  9F,  New 
York, N.Y.  10021 

Engaged:  Marian  Newsome  to  Michael 
D.  Sherwood,  a graduate  of  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  who  is  a 2nd  Lt.  in  the 
Air  Force. 

Lucy  Harrison  to  Robert  Lawrence 
Kurt,  III.  Lucy  writes  of  her  fiance:  “He 
is  presently  a captain  on  a steamship 
that  sails  to  West  Africa  so  I shall  not 
only  be  marrying  him  but  the  sea  and 
travel  as  well!”  Lucy  is  presently  a re- 
search assistant  for  a sociologist  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Elizabeth  Gould  to  Laurence  E.  Reeves, 
III.  They  are  planning  a July  wedding. 
Married:  Betsy  McDaniel  to  Frank  Haz- 
lett  Moss,  III,  on  December  28th.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Episcopal  High  School  in 
Virginia  and  of  Princeton.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Boston  where  Betsy  teaches  5th 
and  6th  grade  reading  and  her  husband 
attends  Episcopal  Theological  School. 

Gretchen  Hopkins  to  Eric  Riqhard  Mul- 
thup  on  November  26  in  San  Francisco. 
Both  are  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Gretchen  is  studying  for  her  Master’s  in 
theatre  arts  and  her  husband  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  Latin  American  eco- 
nomics. 


Atlanta  Reception  . . . 

President  Ferry  has  a few  moments  of  seri- 
ous discussion  with  Fay  Sheffield  Howell 
'49,  of  the  reception  committee,  and  her  hus- 
band, W.  Barrett  Howell. 


Sandra  Tatem  to  Theodore  Reed,  IV. 
They  were  married  in  December  in  New 
York. 

Sally  Gerdes  to  John  McNeel.  Their's 
was  also  a December  wedding.  They  are 
living  in  New  York  where  Sally  is  work- 
ing toward  her  degree  in  art  history  at 
Finch. 

Born:  Annis  Lee  Achenbach  on  January 
6th  to  Sherry  Newcomb  and  Kurt  at 
Lugano,  Switzerland. 

Greta  Ford  Hayton  writes  that  the 
highlight  of  her  winter  has  been  a be- 
lated honeymoon  over  Christmas  in 
Naples,  Florida.  Jane  Hollingsworth 
Hopkins  has  become  a resourceful  bride. 
She  recently  found  a new  country  house, 
is  learning  how  to  make  clothes,  grow 
food  and  is  finding  time  for  piano  and 
guitar  lessons!  Louise  Oppenheimer 
Jordan  and  Larry  spent  Christmas  in  As- 
pen. Louise  went  cross-country  skiing  as 
it  is  “a  bit  less  strenuous”  and  their  baby 
is  due  in  May. 

Carol  Case  is  busy  with  two  jobs:  one 
for  The  Shop  for  Pappagallo  and  the 
other  as  a substitute  teacher.  Margo 
Hooper  returned  from  Paris  in  time  to 
spend  Christmas  on  the  west  coast.  She 
is  presently  job  hunting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Diane  is  moving  into  a new  apart- 
ment in  San  Francisco  in  February. 
Nancy  Scribner  is  also  living  in  the 
Golden  Gate  city  and  working  as  a loca- 
tion analyst  in  the  new  branch  banks  di- 
vision of  Bank  Properties  of  United  Cali- 
fornia. Sounds  most  impressive,  Scribby; 
let’s  hear  more.  Apparently  Scribby  has 
become  a “confirmed  Westerner.”  Kathy 
Dunklee  is  at  Denver  University  working 
toward  her  Master’s  Degree  in  elemen- 
tary education. 

Marty  Abrams  graduated  last  June 
from  Penn  State  University.  She  is  now 
working  in  Pittsburgh  for  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  Corp.  in  their  Marketing 
Research  Division  and  enjoys  it  im- 
mensely. I had  a long  letter  from  Bonnie 
Pitman  who  couldn’t  sound  more  enthu- 
siastically involved  in  her  job.  She  is  an 
Art  Educator  for  The  Winnipeg  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Manitoba.  When  Bonnie’s  work 
permit  in  Canada  expires,  she  is  consid- 
ering returning  to  school  to  work  toward 
her  Master’s  in  art  history. 

The  news  from  New  York  City  is  that 
Laurie  Watson  is  working  for  Paine, 
34  Webber,  Jackson  & Curtis  in  the  under- 


writing department.  Barbie  Joys  is  hav- 
ing a great  time  living  here  and  is  work- 
ing at  Northrop  & Johnson  Yacht  Broker- 
age. Mary  Ann  Blanchard  and  Caroline 
Grace  are  both  living  within  two  blocks 
of  me.  Caroline  has  just  finished  her 
mid-year  exams  at  Cornell  Nursing 
School  and  Mary  Ann  is  getting  ready 
for  an  African  safari.  Lloyd  Hall  is  work- 
ing down  town  as  an  assistant  buyer 
and  loves  N.Y.  Spring  is  the  most  hectic 
time  in  an  admissions  office  so  I am 
busy  with  my  work  and  painting  as 
much  as  possible  in  my  spare  time.  I’m 
looking  forward  to  taking  a survey  of 
American  furniture  this  semester  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

It  is  so  much  fun  hearing  from  every- 
one and  about  the  diversity  of  involve- 
ments in  our  class,  so  keep  the  news 
coming! 
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Class  Agent:  Miss  Sally  W.  Burke 
Class  Secretary : Miss  Katherine  Bur- 
kett, Box  154,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 
10501 

Engaged:  Carol  Jackson  to  Thomas  Win- 
stead, Jr.,  a graduate  of  Gilman  and  Mid- 
dlebury.  Carol  is  graduating  from  Gou- 
cher  in  June,  and  next  year  she  and  Tee 
will  be  living  in  Syracuse  while  he  fin- 
ishes business  school  at  Syracuse  Univ. 
They  will  be  married  June  28. 

Dana  Trice  is  engaged  to  David  Bolt- 
wood  Arms  who  is  a graduate  student  at 
the  School  of  Architecture  at  Princeton 
Univ.,  and  who  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  ’68.  Dana  is  a senior  at  George  Wash- 
ington Univ. 

Susan  McKeon  and  Hugh  MacArthur, 
are  engaged.  Hugh,  a graduate  of  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School,  is  a senior  at  the 
Univ.  of  Vermont  and  will  receive  his 
B.S.  degree  in  May  and  will  be  commis- 
sioned a 2nd  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Kathy  Kelly  is  engaged  to  E.  Thomas 
Rutherford,  a senior  at  Ohio  Wesleyan. 
Kathy  is  a senior  at  Ohio  State. 

I saw  Tamara  Smith  over  her  semes- 
ter break  and  she  told  me  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Terry  Arnn.  They  plan  to  be  mar- 
ried August  23,  and  Terry  will  be  attend- 
ing Baylor  Law  School  next  fall. 


Robin  Clark  to  Glenn  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of 
Salem,  Mass,  who  is  a graduate  of  Nich- 
ols College  and  is  now  working  for  H.  J. 
Seiler  Co.  in  Boston.  A July  wedding  is 
planned. 

Frann  Gordon  to  Harris  A.  Lichten- 
stein, a predoctoral  fellow  in  Biology  at 
the  Univ.  of  Houston  (a  graduate  of 
TulaneJ.  Frann  plans  to  graduate  in  June 
from  Houston  with  a B.A.  and  they  will 
be  married  June  14. 

I got  a long  letter  from  Betsy  Hogg  tell- 
ing of  her  engagement  to  Charles  Burnet 
Landreth.  Betsy  has  been  doing  every- 
thing from  being  an  assistant  campaign 
co-ordinator  for  the  Philadelphia  elec- 
tions and  working  for  a brokerage  firm; 
to  now  being  a certified  financial  analyst. 
Chas  plans  to  be  a broker  after  he  grad- 
uates, and  they  plan  to  marry  in  January 
’70.  Betsy  did  attend  B.U.  where  she  saw 
Karen  Isakson  who  was  living  on  Beacon 
Hill  and  looking  into  art  schools.  Karen 
roomed  for  a year  with  Sally  Gerdes  ’66 
at  Finch. 

I received  the  most  hysterical  resume 
from  Shelley  Gilmore  who  is  engaged  to 
Drummond  Bell  and  plans  to  be  married 
April  5.  He  graduated  from  UNC  in  ’67 
and  is  in  sales  with  U.S.  Steel.  Shelley 
says  she’s  seen  Minda  Putman  who  looks 
great  and  is  still  at  Colo,  and  that  Donna 
Marshall  is  engaged.  I quote  Shelley,  “To 
sum  it  up  I am  tremendously  happy,  look 
the  same  and  haven’t  matured  a day 
since  freshman  year — I miss  everyone!” 

Alison  Hubby  is  a senior  at  Barnard 
where  she  is  majoring  in  Art  History. 
Amy  Wilds  is  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  Africa, 
in  the  Peace  Corps  for  two  years.  Susan 
Jennings  writes  that  she  will  graduate 
from  the  Univ.  of  Texas  this  June  and 
then  travel  to  Europe  for  the  summer 
and  then  return  to  the  east  to  work  or  to 
get  her  Master’s. 

Anne  Sanders  went  to  Ann  Matheson 

Wrouske’s  wedding  in  Florida.  Anne  S. 
worked  at  Republican  Headquarters  in 
Portland  and  found  it  most  exciting.  Pres- 
ently she  is  working  as  a secretary  to 
two  chaplains  at  the  Maine  Medical 
Center  and  she  says  that  no  two  days 
are  the  same. 

Long  lost  Angie  Galbraith  writes,  “I 
am  studying  music  in  full  detail  at  North- 
western Univ. — everything  from  conduct- 
ing to  writing  music.  But  it  is  a great  ex- 
perience and  very  challenging.  I think 


Atlanta  Reception  . . . 

Gail  Minnich  Wqtson  '57,  President  of  the 
Atlanta  Club,  pauses  for  a moment  with  her 
husband.  Dr.  David  T.  Watson. 


that  I have  finally  learned  how  to  sing. 

I miss  Offbeats!  But  I am  singing  a lot 
and  am  in  some  shows  and  operatic  dem- 
onstrations, one  of  which  we  did  on  TV. 
I joined  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and  am 
living  in  the  house.  Will  start  my  Mas- 
ter’s next  year. 

Cathy  Groves  is  in  her  last  year  at 
Occidental  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  main  in- 
terest has  been  musical  comedy  while 
giving  recitals  and  participating  in  work- 
shops. 

Toni  Harris  after  doing  West  Side  Story 
and  Brigadoon  last  summer  in  Washing- 
ton is  back  at  American  Univ.  In  June 
she’s  moving  to  N.Y.  to  study  at  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  and  she  needs 
a roommate! 

Dianne  Hardin  is  a Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
at  the  Univ.  of  Oklahoma  and  is  working 
at  a handmade  articles  boutique.  After 
taking  a few  months  off,  to  Europe  she 
and  Stephanie  Onstott  are  planning  to  go 
and  upon  her  return  she  plans  to  open 
her  own  crafts  shop. 

Sally  Brown  is  graduating  from  Penn, 
in  May  where  she  is  a Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma.  Judy  Jarvis  Strichland  (mar- 
ried to  Frank  Strichland  Dec.  16,  1967) 
will  graduate  from  Georgia  State  College 
in  June. 

Mary  Glassmeyer  plans  to  graduate 
from  UNC  this  spring  and  go  to  Greece, 
possibly  to  look  for  a job,  and  then  re- 
turn to  Boston  in  the  fall  unless  Greece 
proves  more  successful. 

Julie  Schaffer  is  looking  for  a Eu- 
ropean traveling  companion  since  her 
apartment  burned  down.  She  is  now 
newly  situated  and  is  finishing  up  at 
B.U.  Candy  Cochrane  is  a senior  at  B.U. 
Her  summers  have  been  fascinating.  For 
the  past  two  summers  she  has  worked 
in  Newfoundland  for  the  Grenfell  Mission, 
and  is  now  deeply  involved  in  founding 
a library  for  the  town  of  Rodblickton. 
Any  children’s  books  that  you  all  may 
be  tossing  out  she  would  deeply  appre- 
ciate. She  has  flown  to  all  the  posts  in 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  photo- 
graph the  work  being  done  to  illustrate 
a pamphlet  being  put  out  by  the  Mis- 
sion. I hear  she  is  now  a real  photog- 
raphy nut. 

Debby  Howell  who  is  at  the  Univ.  of 
Cincinnati,  says  nursing  is  exciting  but 
very  hard  work.  Debby’s  life  seems  to 


have  picked  up  a bit  with  Amsterdam 
hanging  right  in  there.  I hope  to  see  her 
in  April.  As  of  now  I’m  trying  to  find 
some  sweet  soul  to  take  up  this  job  for 
awhile  since  it  will  be  nearly  impossible 
for  your  letters  and  Mrs.  Henkels,  to 
chase  me  and  Monk  around  in  our  de- 
stroyer. I miss  you  all  so  very  much  and 
hope  to  return  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

’68 

Class  Agent:  Miss  Cynthia  Weaver 
Class  Secretary:  Miss  Wendy  S.  Clark, 
Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
12866 

First  of  all,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  announce  the  following  engagements 
and  I would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  both  Dede  and  Eugenie. 
Engaged:  Eugenie  Collison  to  Irenee  Du- 
Pont III  of  Wilmington.  Mac  is  now  at- 
tending M.I.T.,  and  Eugenie  is  working 
in  Cambridge.  They  are  planning  a June 
wedding. 

Another  June  wedding  is  being  planned 
by  Dede  Spear  and  Brooks  Susman.  Both 
are  attending  Ohio  University  where 
Dede  is  majoring  in  special  education. 
After  their  wedding  they  plan  to  move 
to  Cincinnati  where  Bix  will  go  to  He- 
brew Union  College  and  Dede  to  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Married:  On  December  21  Anne  Smith 
to  Ronald  Duane  Austin  in  Aspen.  Ron 
and  Anne  met  the  first  week  she  was  in 
Aspen.  He  is  a graduate  of  Colorado  State 
and  University  of  Colorado  Law  School. 
He  has  a law  firm  in  Aspen  and  is  also 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Pitkin, 
Rio  Blanco,  and  Garfield  Counties.  They 
went  to  Las  Vegas,  Laguna  Beach,  and 
Santa  Monica  for  their  honeymoon.  While 
in  California,  they  saw  the  Rose  Bowl. 
Anne  is  now  working  for  the  Aspen 
Copy  Service. 

Suzanne  Charle  and  Bobbe  Gast  are 

at  Berkeley.  Bobbe  is  sharing  an  apart- 
ment with  Debba  Sellers  in  Berkeley. 
Claudia  Maer  is  at  C.U.,  Debby  Smith  at 
Trinity  Univ.  in  Texas,  Betty  Lou  Mor- 
gan at  Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  and  Betsy 
Rang  at  Indiana  Univ.  Further  east  we 
have  Susan  Hewitt  at  Smith,  Diana  Lee 


at  Wheaton,  and  Kathy  Nicholson  at 
Katie  Gibbs  in  New  York.  Susy  Suvar- 
napradip  and  Deborah  O’Leary  are  in 
Boston  and  Gretchen  Pfaff  in  Philadel- 
phia. Further  south  are  Maria  Franco  at 
George  Washington  and  Carolyn  Clark 
at  University  of  South  Florida. 

Received  a nice  note  from  Hara  Jahr- 
markt  who  is  at  N.Y.U.  Elise  Smith  is  in 
her  government  class,  and  Molly  Orr 
Schwindt  in  one  of  her  French  classes. 

She  really  likes  N.Y.U.  and  especially  en- 
joys her  course,  “the  Study  of  Silent 
Films.” 

Sue  Pagen,  Sidney  MacDonald,  and 
Paula  Sullivan  are  Thetas  at  Berkeley. 

Sue  played  defensive  halfback  on  the 
powderpuff  football  team  fall  term,  and 
is  majoring  in  history  specializing  in 
African  History.  Also  in  sororities  are 
Margy  Hunt,  a Delta  Gamma  at  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Anne  Chalfont  and  Mar- 
ilyn Newbern,  both  Tri  Delts  at  Univ.  of 
South  Florida  and  O.U.  respectively. 

From  the  world  of  career  women,  we 
have  news  of  Nancy  Pope  being  pro- 
moted to  position  of  underwriter  in  the 
business  department  of  John  Hancock 
Life  Insurance  in  Boston.  In  her  new  po- 
sition, she  underwrites  and  approves  in- 
dividual life  and  annuity  applications. 

Judy  Jameson  Heard  is  now  working  as 
an  admissions  secretary  for  the  psychol- 
ogy dept,  at  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 

I have  news  of  Lisa  Bayard  in  Hawaii, 

Liz  Rudey  in  Jerusalem,  and  Nanny  Kirk 
in  Bangkok.  Nanny  left  for  Thailand  in 
February  after  working  at  the  Nixon 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco  last  fall. 

Also  heard  from  Mamie  Jones  and  Bet- 
sy James.  Marnie  was  in  the  Brown  Univ. 
production  of  Carousel.  She  is  one  of 
two  girls  majoring  in  Industrial  Design 
at  RISD.  Betsy  is  a junior  board  member 
for  Boys’  Town  of  Missouri.  Her  func- 
tion is  to  bring  Boys  Town  to  the  atten- 
tion of  people  of  our  age.  Betsy  is  at 
St.  Louis  Univ. 

Stevie  Spicer  is  going  to  secretarial 
school  in  Schenectady.  She  is  going  to 
RISD  in  June. 

I stayed  with  Jane  Ferguson  over  sem- 
ester break  and  she  told  me  Anne  Mcll- 
waine  Hemingway's  wedding  was  great. 

I finally  went  back  to  P.M.  College 
Hall  is  just  beautiful!  Didn’t  realize  how 
much  I missed  Boston  until  I went  back.  35 
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The  Arts  of  India  Exhibit  included  items  on 
loan  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
Wellesley  College;  the  Fogg  Art  Museum; 
Sona,  The  Golden  One;  the  Pine  Manor  Li- 
brary; Mr.  Paul  Bernheimer;  Mrs.  Latika 
Rajpal;  and  Mr.  Graham  Teller. 


Papier-mache  mask  of 
the  Hindu  goddess.  Kali. 


Mr.  Graham  Teller,  Chairman 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Department, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibit. 


Eighteenth  century  bronze  of 
the  Monkey  God,  Hanuman. 


Carving  of  the  Hindu  god,  Vishnu, 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 


Mrs.  Latika  Rajpal,  Visiting  Lecturer 
from  India,  with  guests  at  the  Exhibit. 


A Declaration  o fF  ai 

“I  give  and  bequeath 
To  Pine  Manor  Junior  College, 

An  educational  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts, 

The  sum  of  $ 

For  its  general  corporate  purposes.” 

That  is  the  appropriate  language  which  an  alumna  or 
friend  may  use  to  make  a lasting  declaration  of  faith  in 
Pine  Manor.  Gifts  of  income-earning  capital  are 
needed  to  strengthen  Pine  Manor’s  endowment  funds,  but 
they  will  come  to  the  College  only  if  such  proper 
declarations  are  made. 

The  next  time  you  talk  to  your  lawyer,  will  you  consider 
asking  him  to  help  you  declare  your  faith  in  the  College? 


Last  Call  For 


ALUMNAE  WEEKEND 

JUNE  13, 14, 15 

A Time  To  Renew  Old  Friendships 
Husbands  Invited  And  Most  Welcome 
Housing  On  Campus  In  East  Village 


An  Opportunity  To  Participate  In  Provocative  Dialogue 
With  Faculty  and  Students  In  Three  Seminars*  On 
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SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE” 


PROGRAM  FOR  ALUMNAE  WEEKEND 


Friday,  June  13 

2:00-4:30  P.M. 


6:30  P.M. 
8:00  P.M. 


Saturday,  June  14 

8:00-  9:30  A.M. 
9:00  - 10:00  A.M. 
10:00  A.M. 


12:00  Noon 


1:30  P.M. 


5:00  - 7:00  P.M. 
7:00  P.M. 

Sunday,  June  15 

8:30  - 10:00  A.M. 


Registration  Main  House 

Guided  Campus  Tours 

Buffet  Supper  Refectory 

Seminar:  East  Village  Commons 

Student  Unrest:  Causes  and  Implications 


Breakfast 
Registration 
Seminar: 

College  and  Community 

Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  Association 
Seminar:  East  Village  Commons 

Social  Issues  and  the  Pine  Manor  Curriculum 


Refectory 
Main  House 
East  Village  Commons 

Responsibility  Gap 

Refectory 


Reception 
Alumnae  Banquet 


Brunch 


The  President’s  House 
Refectory 


East  Village  Commons 


CLASSES  HAVING 

SCHEDULED  REUNIONS 
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T4  - 55th 

’29  - 40th 

’44  - 25th 

’59  - 10th 
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*See  Inside  Front  Cover. 
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